












tng painter disputes with the prophet in 
his own country the monopoly of con- 
temporary and local disregard. Arthur Hoe- 
ber writing in Arts and Decoration, instances 
the Pennsylvania Academy’s refusal to pay 
$500 for Whistler’s famous “ Portrait of His 
Mother,” after the picture by the great 
American was shown in one of the annual 
exhibitions. He reminds us that the studio 
of Rembrandt was sold out for debt—yet in a 
Philadelphia home hangs a canvas from the 
master’s hand purchased for half a million. 
“Diaz, his fellow painter and good friend, 
used to stump about Paris on his wooden leg 
with several paintings by Millet under his 
arm, begging people to give him $20 apiece for 
them.” Dupre, the artist, persuaded an opera 
singer to buy Rousseau’s “Le Givre” for 
$100—today it is valued conservatively at 
$20,000. Millet’s ‘Angelus’ was first sold 
for a few hundred francs—the last time it 
changed hands the price was more than 
$50,000. Whistler’s “Sir Henry Irving,” 
traded by the artist for a fur overcoat, cost 
over $30,000 when it was presented to the 
Metropolitan Museum. Renoir received $60 
for a portrait which the latter institution 
purchased at auction in 1902 for $18,500. 
Homer Martin’s work was not valued till he 
was dead. Neither was that of Ralph Blake- 
lock, for one of whose canvases Senator Clark 
lately paid $13,900. Yet men of creative in- 
stinct will paint pictures, compose their sym- 
phonies, write poetry and dream dreams, “not 
disobedient unto the heavenly vision.’’ Art 
that has lived has disregarded the pricemark 
of the vender, and Schubert wrote many an 
immortal lyric to pay for a luncheon. 


We believe that it is the solemn duty of 
every editor, every minister, every statesman, 


and every person who has influence over other~ 


minds, to advocate the American ideals of 
disarmament, the universal brotherhood of 
mankind and permanent peace for the nations 
of the world. The fearful object-lesson which 
the European war affords, of the folly, waste 
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and woe of war, should be impressed indelibly 
upon the minds of the present and the coming 
generations. If this can be done it will be 
altogether the greatest result of the war, 
whoever wins and whatsoever other advantage 
any one may possibly gain from it. It is 
humiliating to reflect that the race has been 
to school so long in the school of bitter 
experience, and remained so dull and stupid 
that the lesson has to be finally beaten in by 
so heavy a chastisement. We rejoice, how- 
ever, that our own nation has seen so clearly 
and thought so deeply into the meaning of the 
present stupendous conflict. Our people are 
profoundly moved with sympathy for all the 
combatants. We are in a position to see the 
great moral principles involved, and to weigh 
the delicate questions that alwaysarise out of 
such a clash of human interests, and to reach 
conclusions that are dispassionate, clear and 
convincing. We have a President, who by 
training and experience as well as by endow- 
ment and disposition, is well qualified to lead 
in the proffer of the friendly offices of the 
United States in bringing about an ultimate 
peace. Public sentiment must unanimously 
sustain him. The teachers can do much to 
conserve the influences for good that will arise 
out of the situation. While refraining from 
all idle discussions of the war and its horrors 
they may lead the minds and hearts of their 
pupils ever toward the thought of the blessings 
of peace. The duty and the privilege of 
brotherliness, the joy of forgiveness, the satis- 
factions arising out of unselfish ministration 
to those in poverty, distress and need can be 
dwelt upon and practically illustrated. We 
understand that a plan is on foot for the 
children of the United States to load a ship 
with Christmas presents to be sent over to 
the poor suffering children of Europe, many 
of them orphaned and friendless and certain 
to have no Christmas cheer save by some such 
kindly thoughtfulness by strangers from over 
the seas. Let us hope that this beautiful, 
Christlike idea will materialize and that it wlli 
be effective in showing the children of both 
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parts of the world how much more blessed it is 
to love than to hate.— Education. 


Subtract from your existence, says ‘‘Gerard” 
in the Ledger, all railroads, your morning 
newspaper, all lights except a fat lamp or 
«possibly a tallow candle, every theatre, opera, 
cabaret show, taxicab, street car, telephone, 
paved road of any kind, street lamp, water 
piped to your house, football, public schools, 
banks, department stores—I say, subtract 
all these and what have you left, you Pennsyl- 
vanians?. Your answer is correct—a wilder- 
ness. But here is what a man writing 140 
years ago from the vicinity of Carlisle said 
about it: “The wisdom of Lycurgus and 
Solon never conferred on man one half the 
blessings and uninterrupted prosperity which 
Pennsylvanians possess.’’ Think of that—a 
wilderness in Pennsylvania beats anything 
old Solon ever offered to men, and he was as 
wise as the average man running for office 
claims to be. Yes, Hector, St. John Creve- 
coeur, one of the half dozen literary geniuses 
of America in the 18th century, put that 
estimate upon the advantages of a Pennsyl- 
vania frontier settlement! Shame on us for 
being so often discontented with our State. 


More than forty institutions responded to 
the call of the Eastern Union of Student 
Volunteers to be represented in Lancaster, 
Nov. 20-23, at its Tenth Annual Student 
Missionary Conference. This conference met 
in the Martin Auditorium under the auspices 
of Franklin and Marshall College. Nearly 
three hundred delegates were enrolled. Al- 
bright College had 11; Bucknell, 12; Dickin- 
son, 31; Franklin and Marshall, 30; Gettys- 
burg, 12; Princeton University, 28; Lebanon 
Valley, 10, and Ursinus, 15. Others having 
from two to ten delegates apiece were Irving 
College, Allentown College for Women, 
Juniata, Wilson, Pennsylvania State, Lincoln 
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terian, Brethren, Reformed and United 
Brethren. It was an influential gathering of 
young men and women students in the interest 
of the vital work of foreign missions. 


The best of men and the most earnest 
workers will make enough mistakes to make 
them humble. Thank God for mistakes and 
take courage. Don’t give up on account of 
mistakes.— Moody. 


FEw people realize what a wonderfully deli- 
cate structure the human ear really is. That 
which we designate ear is only the mere outer 
porch of a series of winding passages, which, 
like the lobbies of a great building, lead from 
the outer air into the inner chambers. Cer- 
tain of these passages are full of liquid, and 
their membranes are stretched like parchment 
curtains across the corridors at different 
places, and can be thrown into vibration or 
made to tremble as the head of a drum or the 
surface of a tambourine does when struck 
with a stick or the fingers. Between two of 
these parchment-like curtains a chain of very 
small bones extends, which serves to tighten 
or relax these membranes, and to communi- 
cate vibrations to them. In the innermost 
place of all, rows of fine thread, called nerves, 
stretch, like the strings of a piano, to the last 
point to which the trembling or thrilling reach, 
and pass inward to the brain. If these nerves 
are destroyed, the power of hearing certainly 
departs, as the power to give out sounds is lost 
by a piano or violin when its strings are 
broken. 


Teachers are always in danger of getting 
too narrow a view of the field of their work. 
In order to correct this tendency they must 
occasionally lift their eyes from the routine 
of the daily program and take a sweeping view 
forward and backward over the entire stretch 
of educational thought and effort. Most of 
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will also be represented: Bloomsburg, East 
Stroudsburg, Kutztown, Lock Haven, Millers- 
ville, Shippensburg, Trenton and West 
Chester. Nearly all the Theological Semi- 
naries in the: district applied for delegates’ 
credentials, among them being Crozier, Drew, 
Gettysburg, Moravian, Bloomfield, New 
Brunswick, Princetown, Mount Airy, Re- 
formed, Reformed Episcopal and the Divinity 
School of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
In addition to these there were delegations 
from Conway Hall, Franklin and Marshall 
Academy, Perkiomen Seminary, Philadelphia 
College of Osteopathy, Woman’s Medical 
College, Yeates Institute, and the Church 
Training and Deaconess’ Home, of Phila- 
delphia. These delegates represent various 
churches—Baptist, Episcopal, Evangelical, 
Methodist, Lutheran, Moravian, Presby- 





day subjects of study and methods of organ- 
ization and instruction are enriched and en- 
forced by a knowledge of their history. 


Good discipline is consistent and steady, not 
variable and inconstant. The best discipline 
is that which is so quiet and natural that it 
becomes invisible. One should havea genuine 
respect for a child’s feelings. Competing with 
children in smartness is not worthy of the 
teacher. Management requires thoughtful 
deliberation, prompt executive energy, and 
judicial fairness. 


The secretary of Porto Rico, in his 1910-11 
report says—“With the large number of 
people in the Spanish-speaking countries who 
feel the commercial necessity of the English 
language, and the still larger number of 
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youths in the United States who foresee a 
business future in the Spanish-American 
countries, the University of Porto Rico bids 
fair to become a veritable Pan-American 
University.” 


Tim Murphy, the popular comedian, saw an 
old colored woman sitting under an awning 
fanning herself when he was in Washington, 
last summer. “It’s dreadfully hot, isn’t it, 
mammy?” asked Mr.Murphy. “Deed itis, 
chile,’ said the old woman, “deed it is. 
’T ain’t right for it to be so hot this-a-way. I 
tell you, forty years ago, when the blessed 
Lawd made the weather, we didn’t have these 
stewin’ days, honey; no, ‘deed, we didn’t. 
But now these biggety men up at this here 
Weather Office has the makin’ of the weather, 
they does send us anything they please, and 
they ain’t skillful, chile; they ain’t skillful.” 


Learntolaugh. A good laughis better than 
medicine. Learn to hide your aches and 
pains under a pleasant smile. No one cares 
whether you have earache, headache or 
rheumatism. Learn to attend to your own 
business—a very important point. Don’ttry 
to be anything else but a gentleman or a 
gentlewoman, and that means one who has 
consideration for the whole world, and whose 
life is governed by the golden rule: ‘‘Do unto 
others as you would have others do unto you.” 


Your exact value is indicated by the degree 
of supervision your work requires. Politeness 
is to do and say the kindest thing in the kindest 
way. Do not run away from difficulties; 
they are your friends. If people have wronged 
you, it will do no harm to give them a chance 
to forget it. Laziness bears about the same 
relation to patience that discontent bears 
to ambition. The man who says “It can’t 
be done”’ is being continually interrupted by 
somebody doing it. The blossom cannot tell 
what becomes of the odor, and no man can 
tell what becomes of his examples, that roll 
away from him, and go beyond his ken on 
their perilous mission. 


One of the most striking changes that are 
taking place in the educational landscape of 
this country is the removal of line fences 
between the school with its thirty-five hours 
per week time limit and the remaining 133 
hours per week of real life of the pupil. 
Educators are becoming more and more im- 
bued with the notion that if education is to 
do its best to prepare the child.for adult life, 
then those two preparatory institutions, the 
school and the home, must stand together, 
and together must lead the child out into the 
broader life by first entering into his life, 
making their interests his interests, and 
tempering their demands upon his powers by a 
knowledge of his viewpont. Teachers have 
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too often looked upon the child as merely a 
necessary adjunct of the school. It was the 
child for the school rather than the school for 
the child. 


A fair way of measuring a man is by his 
amusements. Of what grade are they? Do 
they do any harm to others? Are they clean 
and wholesome? Do they make his life 
better worth living, or the reverse? The 
answers to these questions, if honestly given, 
are often enlightening. . 


Prof. M. V. O’Shea of the University of 
Wisconsin is reported to have said after 
mature consideration of public high schools 
and preparatory schools that the life of the 
students of such Eastern preparatory schools 
as Phillips-Andover, St. Paul’s and Groton, is 
simpler and more vigorous than that of the 
students of the usual public high school. He 
says: In these preparatory schools are scions of 
the Rockefeller, Carnegie and other wealthy 
families. The boys live more simply than do 
most of the Madison boys; their food is plainer, 
their rooms are furnished in a moderate way. 
They follow a regular programme of study and 
probably get a better training in simplicity 
and concentration upon worth-while things. 
than do most of the boys in the public schools 
through the country. They receive a six-year 
training in the classical languages, and actually 
master them. I observed a class at Groton 
giving a Latin play, and the boys showed 
themselves to be nearly as familiar with Latin 
as they are with their own tongue. This is 
certainly a comparison of private and public 
preparatory schools that is interesting. 

Journal of Education. 


In Norway, Sweden, Finland, Denmark, 
Holland and other countries of northern 
Europe, there still exist ‘ambulatory’ schools, 
or schools in which the teacher goes from 
house to house and gives instruction. As the 
country becomes more thickly settled, this 
method of teaching gradually disappears, but 
it is still the only method practicable in some 
districts where the houses are found only at 
the distance of miles apart. The clergymen 
in such countries frequently perform both the 
duties of pastor and schoolmaster. This 
statement throws light upon a fact in our own 
state history, namely, that the Dutch and 
Swedish settlers along the Delaware, before the 
coming of Penn, had no _ school-houses, 
although they are known to have attended 
in some degree to the matter of education. 
Considering the custom that existed in their 
own countries, then and now, it seems clear 
that instruction was given in the families of 
the settlers, and probably by the ministers, 


In spite of the fact that Greek is no longer 
required as a subject for the degree of B. A., 
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there is no decrease in the election of Greek 
by the students as compared with former 
years. The department of Greek of the 
University has issued the following statistics: 
In beginner’s Greek eleven students have 
already registered this fall as against twelve 
fast year; in the second year three more men 
have chosen Greek than in the previous year, 
i. e., thirteen as against ten; in the third year 
—the regular freshman course under the old 
curriculum—thirty as against thirty-eight. 
In the two sophomore classes the largest gain 
of all is shown, there being fourteen this year 
as against four last; in New Testament Greek, 
four this year, as against fivelast. The classes 
in second year and in the sophomore classes are 
the largest for a number of years past. The 
numbers registered in the more advanced 
college courses, in the Graduate School, and 
the teacher’s classes have remained almost 
constant. In addition to the above, it may 
be added that fifteen have registered in Greek 
history, which this year is in charge of a 
member of the Greek faculty. 


THERE is a man who knows probably more 
than any one else in America about the out- 
look for Tsingtau as it affects Germany, China, 
Japan, and Christian missions. He has lived 
for years in the city that is now the Asiatic 
center of the world-war. He is in, America 
to-day. He has written for The Sunday 
School Times ‘‘The Startling Inside Story of 
Tsingtau,” which will soon be published, with 
illustrations. His story amazes, thrills, shocks, 
convinces. He has written also a terrible 
account of what twentieth century fighting is. 
When sending one of his manuscripts to the 
Times he said, “Cut out what you want to, but 
keep the spinal column of war repulsiveness.”’ 
Readers will find that the spinal column is there 
when his messages reach their eyes. These 
articles are part of an extraordinary series of 
articles upon the European war now being 
published in The Sunday School Times, which 
will include a letter from Billy Sunday on 
What the War Means to Me; an article by 
Mabel Thorp Boardman on How we Do the 
Work of the Red Cross; The War and the 
Jew, by David Baron of London; What the 
War Means to Women, by the widow of 
General Pickett, and searching articles on 
prophecy and missions as bearing on the war. 


“MEN who ride to hounds learn much more 
than the technique at a sport. Observation, 
a quick eye, judgment and a number of other 
qualities are developed. From the bridge of 
a battleship I have seen a hunting landsman 
pick up torpedo boats at night before the 
lookout man’saw them. If you can brown 
your skin nerves vanish. Sunbeams are good 
for old bones and young. Hot baths and 
constant shade multiply emotion and increase 
fads and fragility. Yet life in the open tends 
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to become for town dwellers an expensive 
luxury for the few,’’ so says one who has 
looked at men and knows. 


Our college and school doors, says a recent 
writer, swing inward for “the cloistered 
precept of idealism,’’ while man’s reversion 
to the brute elsewhere seems to defy the 
upward and onward travail of centuries. The 
light of the truth is set on a hill surrounded by 
the lurid glare of burning cities, sacked and 
depopulated. But learning’s beacon is still 
poised steadfastly aloft, even as the star that 
led the Wise Men through the Judean night to 
the cradle of peace and purity. The un- 
scorching flame of the ideal will guide men 
back to their better selves when the destroying 
fire of war has scathed and seared the lands 
and expired at last in the black ruin of its own 
creation. 


E. E. KELLEy, president of the Kansas 
State Editorial Association, writes a classic in 
his Toronto Republican. He says: “All day 
long, Sister Anne, about us lies the glory of this 
world. The sky is blue, the wild rose blushes 
and the primrose blows by the wayside, the 
fragrance of wild grape blooms is on the wind, 
the thrush sings from the tree and hedgerow, 
the ripening wheat fields billow like an ochre- 
green sea beneath the Kansassun. Itisawon- 
derful June day. Yet through it all we bend 
over the typewriter, you and I, and grind and 
grind the daily grist of small town news; and 
countless tasks we do that fix our eyes and 
thought within the limit of four walls. And yet 
we may stand at eventide, and look and listen, 
and listen and look for all our eyes have not 
seen nor ears heard through the bygone day. 
And looking thus and thus listening, we render 
unconscious eulogy to our own dead day and 
to all of it that was good and fine. And, Sister 
Anne, when you and I have set foot upon the 
last Great Adventure, as men and women have 
done since Time began and must needs do 
until Time shall be no more, it can matter 
not whether over that which was us be spoken 
words of blame or praise. But behind will 
still be hearts that pulse with life, and hope, 
and love; men and women dear to us by ties of 
blood or long association; youths and maidens 
and carefree children that—God grant—he- 
stowed upon us love beyond our poor deserving. 
And if to one of them the word of eulogy comes 
as dew on Hermon’s rose, why not? And 
again, why not?” 





THERE may be reasons for a school child’s 
“‘dullness.’’ Once upon a time, much that is 
done for the modern child at school, says an 
exchange, would have been hotly resented as 
an invasion of personal liberty. In that day, 
the dull child was often sharply reprimanded, 
without an effort to ascertain why he returned 
a muddled answer to the teacher’s questions. ; 
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Today, school boards, not content with scien- 
tific ventilation, eupeptic lunches, anatomic- 
ally adjusted furniture, examine the eyes and 
the teeth of pupils, and relate many a flagrant 
misdemeanor or wrong response to physical 
causes. The schools, in short, are recognizing 
what in the larger world is seen by the soci- 
ologist—that physical health and mental 
alacrity are boon companions. Even in 
matters of religion, the most receptive convert 
is he who has first been fed and warmed. 


DuRrInG the year 1913-14 representatives of 
the Home and Foreign Mission boards or- 
ganized a co-operative educational and field 
campaign under the title of the United 
Missionary Campaign. Four hundred and 
five interdenominational conferences were held 
in the United States and fifty-four in Canada. 
Over 200 different speakers and leaders shared 
in the platform work. More than 350,000 
people heard the message. Each of the 27 
teams of speakers used a select missionary 
exhibit. The Laymen’s Missionary move- 
ment organized and conducted the conferences 
in the field, and the Missionary Education 
movement outlined the educational part of the 
campaign, prepared the exhibits and furnished 
the literature. Many hundreds of churches 
conducted the Every Member canvass for the 
first time as a result of the conferences. 
Another notable result was the deepening of 
the spiritual life of the church members and 
the development of a larger number of new 
workers. The United Missionary Campaign 
is continued during 1914-15, the emphasis 
still being laid upon meetings in the smaller 
cities. 


In a recent talk to the boys of Epsom 
College on the value of character, the Earl 
of Roseberry said that the world constant- 
ly carves and chisels at the character of 
every one. Some woods are so soft that they 
seem never to repay the trouble of carving 
and chiseling; some woods split so easily 
that they are valueless; but other and finer 
woods, like old mahogany, get richer and 
more beautiful as they get older. The world 
judges the character of a man by his man- 
ners. Simple, manly manners are the indi- 
cations of a manly, straightforward char- 
acter. Tennyson was right when he wrote, 


For manners are not idle but the fruit 
Of loyal nature and of noble mind. 


It is certainly un-American, and as cer- 
tainly unjust, to condemn and punish any- 
one without allowing him to speak in his 
own defence. If only for the principle’s 
sake it appears to me that this should be 
insisted on in school as well as everywhere 
else. And yet I have heard teachers boast 
that they never allowed a pupil who had 
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offended in any way to try to explain his 
conduct. Why not? Surely every action, 
as well as every story, has its two sides. 
And, especially among the young, it is al- 
ways interesting, and often very enlighten- 
ing, to see things from their point of view, 
to have their motives explained, to realize 
what differences of conviction there may be, 
and even different ethical standards. By all 
means give every offender a chance to ex- 
plain his conduct; let it be done in private, 
however. In most cases, perhaps, it may 
not change your judgment or verdict. In 
some cases it probably will. But in all 
cases your authority will be strengthened 
by it rather than suffer; your pupil’s sense 
of justice will in so far be satisfied; you 
will get to understand him better; and you 
may be able to correct some very erroneous 
opinions and convictions in his young mind, 
which, uncorrected, would do him great 
harm. Besides it is always a good thing for 
teacher and pupil to understand each 
other’s point of view, on all subjects.— 
Dr. J. Max Hark. 


Do we turn for satisfaction to our human 
relationships? They are among our most 
precious and holy helps. But our fitness to 
live with others, or to get the good of liv- 
ing with others, depends chiefly on our fit- 
ness to live alone. We must be, in order 
to do; we must have wisdom and love, in 
order to give them; we must be just before 
we can put rectitude into conduct. We can- 
not even speak the truth, as it deserves to 
be spoken, unless we are true. A wise 
pagan says, “How much sincere life the 
gods exact before we can speak a sincere 
word! ”—C. G. Ames. 
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HE movement for greater security of 
tenure for teachers has reached a point 
where the teachers themselves need to be on 
their guard lest their tenure shall be hedged 
about with abuses rather than safeguards. 
In the long run, the interests of the teachers 
and the interests of the schools are one, but it 
is possible to protect individuals at the expense 
of the welfare both of the larger body of 
teachers and of the schools themselves. There 
is a tendency among teachers to favor any 
proposed measure, that promises greater 
security, and to question the motive of persons 
who criticise such a measure. But even 
measures which are honestly designed to 
secure what we are pleased to call our rights 
may be so drawn as to sacrifice certain other 
rights, either our own or those of others whom 
we are under obligations to defend. 
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Is it in the interest of the teaching profession 
that the teacher’s position be made so secure 
that he cannot be removed, even though he 
be entirely out of sympathy with others under 
whose direction, or in whose association, he 
must work? Will thestatusof teachers be in 
‘all respects better when the public comes to 
feel that they cannot be disturbed under any 
circumstances? Will not the public begin 
to require as much security on its own part as 
teachers require on theirs? If the public is 
not permitted to prefer another: teacher, shall 
the teacher be permitted to prefer another 
position? If the school committeee must give 
long notice before proceeding to secure a 
better teacher, will it not be necessary for the 
teacher to give equal notice before proceeding 
to secure another position? If the school 
committee must prove in fact that the teacher 
has failed to fulfill his obligations before it is 
free to seek one who will fulfill them better, 
will not the teacher be required to prove in 
fact that the school committee is not doing 
its part toward him before he shall be free 
to seek a position that pays better? 

If teachers are to carry on an organized 
movement to make themselves secure against 
removal, it is highly important for their own 
interests that they consider whither such a 
policy leads. The secondary effects of such 
radical changes as have been urged in some 
states are likely to be quite as radical as the 
effects primarily sought. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that a law should be passed to forbid 
the removal of any teacher except by dis- 
missal, and requiring for dismissal a long 
notice and written charges. Such a provision 
at first sight appeals very strongly to a 
sensitive teacher in his or her own case, but 
the sensitive teacher should consider what 
would happen in the case of his neighbor 
across the corridor who is not at all sensitive 
but who has certain peculiarities of tempera- 
ment and disposition or habit which seriously 
handicap his usefulness. If, in order to re- 
lieve the school of a teacher who is well 
known to possess characteristics disqualifying 
him for contact with his sensitive neighbor, 
whether child or associate teacher, the school 
committee must call his fellow teachers, the 
pupils of his building, his supervisors, his 
principal, to testify at a hearing, will our 
sensitive friend relish the application of the 
law to such a case as that? 

It is not be denied, of course, that in some 
states the discretion of school committees in 
the matter of dismissal is very great, or that 
it may in some instances be abused, but the 
real question for the teacher to consider is 
whether the status of teachers in those states 
is on the whole less or more satisfactory than 
in the states where the discretion is not ‘so 
great. Is discretion on the part of the com- 
mittee more often abused than would be an 
excessive security on the part of an irre- 
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sponsible teacher? The teacher desires to be 
a professional worker, not an operative. Is it 
consistent with the professional status to 
insist upon holding on after one’s employer, 
however unreasonably, has lost confidence 
in one’s professional skill? We are, of course, 
told of instances in which teachers have been 
unjustly dismissed, but it is necessary in 
weighing evidence of such instances to re- 
member that the dismissed teacher is per- 
fectly free to ascribe to the authorities that 
dismissed him motives as discreditable to 
them as he may think it to his credit to do, 
while the school committee, bound by con- 
sideration for the welfare of the schools, is not 
at liberty to give to the public facts dis- 
creditable to the teacher. ‘This reticence on 
the part of responsible school committees has 
often protected an unfortunate teacher from 
serious consequences. Will it be for the 
interests either of the teacher or of the children 
to require school committees hereafter publicly 
to proclaim the unkind truths about which 
they have hitherto been reticent? 

How many cases of unjust dismissal have 
come to the attention of any of us? This 
question was recently asked in the presence 
of a dozen persons of long experience and none 
could recall a clear case of injustice, although 
they could cite a few cases where injustice 
was claimed. 

It is in the nature of discretion that it may 
beabused. No discretion is good for anything 
that is not capable of abuse, but it is not always 
abused when abuses are charged. Nor will it 
be to the advantage of the teaching profession 
or of the schools in general that discretionary 
power be abandoned. Indeed there is a 
need rather generally felt for more discretion- 
ary power. The status of the teacher is 
generally better in those localities in which 
discretionary power is freely exercised than 
in those where hard and fast contracts are 
made on both sides. To be free from the 
suspense attending annual elections; to be 
secure against the log-rolling of accumulated 
grudges, which is possible only when a whole 
list of teachers comes up for election at once; 
to be protected from removal under guise of 
filling a vacancy; to be assured that one’s 
case shall be considered by itself and upon 
its own merits;—all this goes to improve the 
status of the teacher, to give him recognition 
as a permanent member of the community, 
and to enable him to do his work continuously 
without those periods of halting that attend 
the assertion of authority or the initiation of 
new plans at or near the expiration of a fixed 
term. 

But to close the door against any recon- 
sideration of one’s election, to take away from 
employers all power to adjust the teaching 
force to changing conditions or changing 
ideals, to leave them no leeway for action less 
brutal than dismissal, and to subject the 
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schools to the presence ofa teacher for sixty or 
ninety days after his misconduct has become so 
flagrant as to justify the announcement of an 
intention to dismiss, this is not tenure during 
the discretion of the school, but tenure during 
good behavior, and for sixty or ninety days 
thereafter. 

If the teaching profession is to be really a 
profession, the teacher must recognize the 
necessity for a confidential relationship which 
characterizes professional service. And when 
that confidential relationship no longer obtains, 
whether the fault be his own or that of the 
other party, the professional man will not be 
found fortifying his tenure by law. On the 
other hand, if a teacher is successful in a 
school made up of a certain class of children, 
but appears to be losing his grip as the neigh- 
borhood changes its population, the way ought 
to be open to terminate his service not by 
bringing ‘his case up for dismissal but by 
bringing it up for re-election. Not only is his 
position more tenable meantime, but if he is 
re-elected his tenure may even be strengthened, 
while if he fails of re-election he is not dis- 
graced and may still be commended to a 
position for which he is qualified. But one 
who is once posted for dismissal is left in a 
position scarcely tenable after a vote not to 
dismiss and in a humiliating position if dis- 
missed. 

Teachers, and superintendents as well, will 
do well to scrutinize with care the tenure bills 
prepared ostensibly in their interests. It is 
easy in these days to obtain legislation of this 
kind. _ Many of those who promote it will find 
themselves repentant when it is too late. 

Journal of Education, 
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A BIT OF SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 








JOHN R. DENNIS. 


HE academy at Copper Furnace had long 
been closed. It was an old two-story 
brick structure standing back from the street 
far enough to give the boys a good playground 
in front, and bore the marks of many a rude 
assault as though somewhat of a fortress. 
Learning in past days has been considered 
to be a good only attainable by long and 
severe labor; it was the product of toil and 
not of pleasure. The boys of the town seemed 
to take delight in dashing out the panes of 
glass in the two windows that faced the 
street, and in other ways rendering the 
academy unpresentable and uninhabitable. 
But the news flew round, one day, that a school 
was to be opened, after all. The new clergy- 
man had procured a young man, a graduate 
of Williams College, to take charge of it, and 
the first of September was fixed upon for the 
opening day. 
A fine physical form was possessed by 
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Philip Young. He was no ordinary man, that 
was easily to be seen. He possessed that 
individualized character that assured you 
that purposes were formed entire in his mind, 
and sprung out full-fledged. He was a severe 
student, and soon had his pupils hard at work. 
Latin grammars were drawn from their 
recesses and Virgils purchased; the algebras 
and geometries were reopened. 

Copper Furnace had a new excitement. 
The chief man of the town, the owner, in fact, 
of the furnace, and President of the Board of 
Trustees of the academy, was the father of a 
rude and demoralized son of the age of sixteen. 
Peter Nickerson had refused to stay after 
school and get his neglected lesson! He had 
crawled, instead, out of the window and 
skulked off home. He had told his mother 
that the master intended to keep him in until 
nine o’clock at night as he did Samuel Parish 
last week, and he could not stand it, he did 
not feel well at all; and then having devoured 
a large piece of pie, he went out to play ball 
until supper time. The news traveled quickly 
around the town, that the master had been 
seen to go to “Nickerson’s store,” which 
served both as office and store, that he had a 
long interview with the proprietor, that he 
had come out of the store with a resolute yet 
pleased expression of countenance. 

“ Pete, you'll get a licking to-morrow,” said 
the shrewd schoolmate, who had been drawing 
conclusions from the premises presented. 
“Your dad’s told him to wollop you like 
thunder.” 

“How do you know,” said Pete, whose face 
exhibited signs of fear that the news was true. 

“*Cause the teacher came smiling as a 
basket of chips out of your father’s store, and 
that means he told him to lay it on to you 
and make you learn your lessons.” 

“Like to see him do it.” 

“No you wouldn’t, you’d cry like a baby.” 

Pete had no comfort in listening to the 
various suggestions and opinions offered by 
the knot of schoomates on the village green, 
so he betook himself homeward, to rehearse 
the matter to his mother. At the supper table 
the elder Nickerson had only eaten one mouth- 
ful of hot biscuit when the mother began: 

“Father, Peter says Mr. Young is going to 
whip him for leaving school to-night. He 
wasn’t well and the lessons are too hard.” 

“Stuff and nonsense. He is lazy and wants 
to shirk. I’ve told Mr. Young to make him 
toe the mark, and I guess he will, too. If he 
don’t he shan’t teach in that school another 
day.” 

From this decision there was no appeal, and 
so with a heavy heart Peter ascended the 
steps of the old academy the next morning. 

The teacher had his anxieties and per- 
plexities also. If he should do the wrong 
thing it would certainly injure his influence, 
and just what was the wise course he did not 
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know. The old-fashioned idea of asseiting 
authority, said, “After prayers call up that 
boy and flog him soundly, and end off by a 
sound lecture to the rest.’’ The advice of 
instinctive tact, said, ‘‘Wait awhile, take him 
by surprise, keep yourself hidden from him in 
a mystery; do not let him feel you have any 
doubt of yourself or of his yielding; you may 
not need to punish with the rod at all; you 
can command him without it.’’ The idea of 
corporal punishment was distasteful enough 
to one who was so highly civilized as this 
young collegian. He delighted in science and 
knowledge, and the supremacy they give. 
He determined not to strike a blow if possible, 
rig the elements were with which he had to 
eal. 

The day passed off without any incident. 
There was a constant expectancy, but all saw 
that the teacher was not troubled, and 
therefore came to the conclusion that he knew 
his way and was in no perplexity about the 
first case of disobedience of orders. When 
the time came for dismissal at night, the cul- 
prit began to feel uneasy. The names were 
read of those who were to stay for “aid in 
their lessons,’”’ for “coming late,’’ for “‘im- 
perfect lessons,” and finally ‘‘those who did 
not stay’ to pick up lessons yesterday.” 
Then Mr. Young called the pupils of the 
first class to stand, by ringing the bell, and 
then dismissed them. This plan he had drilled 
them upon during the forenoon, so that it was 
understood and well carried out; the classes 
passed in front of his desk in review. Next 
he called up the second class. Now in this 
class Peter Nickerson was enrolled, and, as 
expected, he rose with the rest hoping to 
escape observation. .The teacher said nothing 
until the class in motion had brought Peter in 
front of hisdesk. Hethencalled out ‘“ Halt.” 
Then the line stopped. 

“There is something wrong about this class; 
I cannot dismiss it until it is made right; face 
about; march to your seats.”’ 

The class having regained their seats, Mr. 
Young said: “I will try the class once more; 
if the error is not corrected I shall return the 
class to their seats, and dismiss the other 
classes.” 

The bell struck again, again the class arose, 
moved forward, and again with a displeased 
and stern voice were remanded to their seats. 
By this time the whole class knew that they 
were detained because Peter Nickerson was 
trying to repeat his yesterday’s trick, and they 
scowled at him for bringing delay upon them. 
After a moment’s pause the other classes were 
dismissed, and then the teacher said: ‘‘I will 
try this class again in a few minutes.” Peter 
was not so dull but he perceived that he was 
rendering himself extremely disagreeable to 
his companions (whose good-will at this 
juncture he coveted) by attempting to evade 
the command of the teacher. So, as the bell 
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rung for their rising the third time he re- 
mained in his seat determined to meet his 
fate like a man. A glance told this fact to the 
teacher; he said, “You are right now,” and 
dismissed them from the room. After the 
silence of a few moments the teacher said 
“Those who have lessons to prepare may begin 
at once, so as to make their stay short.”’ 

Peter Nickerson recited his lesson with con- 
siderable readiness, and then the teacher in 
the presence of two or three of his best pupils 
kindly admonished him; told him he could do 
well; had talents; that he had not only lost 
time and opportunities by leaving as he had 
done the previous night, but that he had lost 
the good opinion of his schoolmates (this the 
teacher had found was a tender point), and, 
finally, that he would soon get the reputation 
of being a bad boy, which he knew at heart 
he did not intend to be. 

This judicious treatment had a powerful 
effect upon Peter. He left the school-room 
respecting himself and his teacher. 

Mr. Young then asked the pupils present 
to exert their personal influence upon the lad 
to interest him in the school. In the course 
of a few weeks he became an earnest and 
faithful scholar, and rose in life to a station of 
usefulness and honor. 





TEXT-BOOKS AND SOME OTHERS. 


JAMES I. WYER, JR. 
Director of New York State Library. 


OO much school teaching is done with, 
from, in or by text-books only. Too 
many boys and girls leave school with little or 
no acquaintance with any books save the few 
which have been used as instruments of 
torture in the daily class-room routine. There 
are three things which will supplement the 
text-book and which will bring zeal, zest and 
interest into school work: The Teacher, Nature 
and Books. 

The Teacher must be one who teaches 
because she would rather teach than do any- 
thing else in the wide world, who throws her 
whole soul into her work, who makes it her 
constant and beloved companion day and 
night, one who can bring right into the school- 
room and dramatize for her scholars the glory 
of a May morning and the eternal wonders of 
the spring, who is broader and deeper than 
any text-book, who can open the mind of a 
boy without committing statutory burglary, 
whose sympathy is as wide as the race and 
yet narrow enough to understand every young 
heart and eager face before her. 

The second thing named as a supplement to 
the text-book is Nature—the world of inani- 
mate objects, a great open volume of wonder- 
ful variety, of perennial interest, of the highest 
power for instruction and inspiration, and 
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yet a volume which to most people needs 
knowledge and human sympathy as a com- 
mentary. When I name Nature as a supple- 
ment to text-books, I do not have in mind the 
new subject which in the last few years has 
been injected into the school curriculum— 
Nature-study, itiscalled. Real Nature-study 
I do mean; and yet the word study is a little 
unfortunate and suggests a more formal and 
strenuous exercise than should be necessary 
to-come to know nature. I certainly do not 
mean Nature-study administered in the cut 
and dried fashion in which so much of it is 
done—with a syllabus to follow, with a specific 
program for every day—with set laboratory 
exercises, with suggested questions for the 
teacher and suggested answers for the pupil. 
Nor do I mean the kind of Nature-study done 
by those people of despotic minds, untiring 
muscles, who are forever finding out all about 
birds; who go about wild-eyed and nervously 
apprehensive, equipped with telescope, opera 
glass, ornithological gazetteer, notebook and 
pencil. These well-meaning pseudo-scientific 
people are drinking skim milk for cream. 
Nature does not require to be studied in any 
such formal way. That she is herself, un- 
assisted, a most effective teacher. 

Nature study is rather a state of mind, a 
mental attitude than any body of facts. Call 
it Nature appreciation, Nature love and you 
are nearer to an exact definition. 

The teacher’s part in using Nature to 
supplement text-books and formal instruction 
is to utilize the rainbow, the snowstorm, the 
sunset, the cloud, the sea, the mountain peak, 
to stimulate, to quicken, to arouse and to 
develop in her students the qualities which will 
prevent them from ever falling into the blind- 
ness of Wordsworth’s boy to whom “A 
primrose by a river’s brim, A yellow primrose 
was to him, And it was nothing more.” 

By word, by suggestion, by apt quotation, 
by the large use of natural objects in the 
schoolroom, by the study of the thing itself 
and not some textbook description of it, by 
the very spirit and atmosphere which she 
creates about her, the teacher will be certified 
to her pupils as a true lover and appreciator 
of natural beauties. 

The first object of any school should be to 
teach life, to teach its students how to live, 
which is very different and a vastly more 
important matter than how to get a living. 
Arithmetic, reading, writing are relatively 
minor matters. In a small degree they may 
contribute to learning how to live, but it is 
the richer fuller life that is contemplated as the 
ultimate goal of all educational endeavor rather 
than the formal rote work implied by the 
three R’s. Now in teaching how to live the 
full, rich life an educationalized reading habit 
is the highest contribution which our schools 
can make to rural civilization. Our schools 
are not merely to teach facts, knowledge, but 
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life—full, rich life. Books are left as our last 
resource. 

“A life without the best books is like a room 
without windows”—that “the true university 
of these days is a collection of books and all 
education is to teach us how to read’’—that 
“books, we know, are a substantial world, 
both pure and good: round these, with tendrils 
strong as flesh and blood, our pastime and our 
happiness will grow”—that, ‘a good book is 
the precious life blood of a master spirit 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a 
life beyond life” —that ‘‘a book fitly chosen is 
a lifelong friend ’’—that “a room without books 
is as a body without a soul.” 

Some will say, ‘‘We are not sure that we 
want books in the school to take the attention 
of pupils from their lessons.’’ Others will 
object, ‘‘Were we sure that we wanted them, 
we do not know which ones to get out of the 
thousands of books published every year.” 
And again, “If we were sure that we wanted 
them and knew which ones to get we have no 
money in our school districts to get them.” 

Before considering these objections let me 
say just what kind of books I most want for 
schools, to be owned by the school, kept in-the 
schoolrooms, read by the school children under 
proper supervision. Not text-books of course. 
There is much necessary and wholesome dis- 
cipline in text-books or task-books; but unless 
you putin your school books which are chosen 
first of all because they are good books which 
boys and girls will enjoy reading more than 
any others you can learn of, books chosen 
without the slightest regard to whether they 
have any connection with or relation to any 
subject which is being taught or which may 
ever be taught in your school—unless you get 
such books, have them where they may be 
read, where they may be taken home, and 
encourage the young readers to talk them over _ 
with you, you are missing the best chance you 
will ever have to form in your scholars an 
educationalized reading habit. And if you 
do not encourage the reading habit, how can 
you hope to form the study habit? 

I can not close a plea for “joy-reading,”’ as 
it may well be called, without urging that 
teachers read poetry to children. Those 
lucky young people who have been wisely 
enough directed, whether by parent or teacher, 
to engrave much of Shakespeare upon their 
memories, with something of Milton, some- 
thing from Wordsworth, something of Tenny- 
son, something of Browning and of Keats, 
something of Homer and the Greek dramatists, 
with much of the Bible, have made a noble 
beginning of the finest and fullest culture that 
is possible. The best way for children to 
learn this great poetry is to have it read to 
them in the early years when the memory 
takes deposits graciously and keeps them 
faithfully. Do not teach poetry in the formal 
and forbidding way which analyzes and dis- 
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sects it, looking for something which the 
author never dreamed of putting in it. Just 
read poetry to children but read it well, with 
feeling and appreciation. Do not mangle a 
poem by over exalting its punctuation. I have 
actually known children starting through life 
with their minds filled with such gems as this: 


“T shot an arrow into the air comma 

It fell to earth comma I knew not where semi- 
colon 

For so swiftly it flew comma the sight 

Could not follow it in its flight period” 


It is pathetically insufficient to answer that 
there is “‘no time” to read verse to school 
children. Time should be made, time must be 
made if our children, the men and women of 
tomorrow, are not to lose the sweetness and 
light out of life. Mr. Bryce, the British 
Ambassador, never said a truer thing than 
that the American people sorely need more 
poetry. 


ati. 
ae 





PET’S COMPOSITION. 
HELEN MATTIERS. 


HAT’S the matter, Pet?” 

“Oh! Aunty, to-morrow is composi- 
tion day and I can’t think of anything to 
write.” 

“Let me see what you have on your slate.” 

“Oh! Aunt Kate, I’m ashamed, it is so 
stupid. But you may read it if you like.” 

Aunt Kate glanced over the slate that Pet 
held up for her inspection, and then stooped 
and kissed the tear-stained face of the young 

“composer.” 

“Oh! yes, I see. Trying to make bricks 
without straw. Put up your slate now, dear, 
and come with me for a walk.” 

Aunt Kate was all ready to go out, with a 
basket on her arm, and Pet’s scarlet cloak in 
her hands. The cape was soon wrapped 
around Pet’s plump shoulders and her hood 
drawn over her curly head, and they were off 
in a jiffy, for Aunt Kate is one of those brisk 
people who are never long a-doing, and who 
stir up lazy folks as you have seen the wind 
whisk dry leaves about. 

“Where are we going, Auntie?” asked Pet, 
as she shut the cottage gate behind them. 

“To the woods for wild flowers.” 

“Oh! how nice!” and Pet gave a little 
scream of delight, and with a skip, hop, and a 
jump, was off down the grassy lane. At the 
end of the lane there was a stile, and when you 
crossed that you were in the woods. Here 
Pet sat perched like a red-bird on the topmost 
step, when Aunt Kate came up. 

“Well, Red Riding Hood, have you seen the 
wolf to-day?” 

“No, but I was afraid I might, so I waited 
for you. But I’ve seen two blue-birds and a 
crow, and oh! the cunningest little squirrel! 
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He ran up that beech tree and hopped into a 
hole, as quick as a flash.” 

By this time Pet had jumped off the stile 
and was scuffling among the dead leaves, 
making them crackle and fly about like mad. 

“This way, dear, I always find the first 
flowers on this southern slope. Next month 
this bank will be ablaze with Indian pinks. 
Columbines grow higher up on that rocky 
ledge, but it is too soon for them yet.” 

“Oh! Auntie, come quick, before I touch 
them. The lovely little things! See how 
they are cuddled up together, to keep warm. 
What are they?” 

“That is a very fine cluster of Hepatica 
triloba, commonly called liverwort. In some 
parts of the country, I believe children call 
them squirrel-cups.”’ 

“They do look like cups when half open. 
What a pretty color they are—such a bright 
blue they almost sparkle. What are you 
doing, Auntie?” 

“T am going to fasten this bit of white paper 
to a stick and leave it here, so that we can 
find it when we come back.” 

“Oh! how funny! That is like the dis- 
coverers used to do when they found a new 
country. They always planted a flag the first 
thing. Here are some more just like those; 
only they are white. How close they cling 
to the knots of this tree, as if they were afraid 
and wanted the tree to take care of them. 
Are there any more sorts besides blue and 
white?” 

“Yes, some are of a pale rose color, and 
there are several varieties of blue.’’ 

“How odd the leaves look—so brown and 
battered, as if they had been out in all the 
storms of last winter.” 

“And so they have. After the blossoms 
have passed away the new leaves come, and 
they are quite pretty. Many of them are 
variegated.” 

a beautiful ferns! Are they evergreen, 
too?” 

“Yes, these large ferns all grew last year. 
But here are a few tiny new ones just coming 
up.” And Aunt Kate put down her basket 
and took out a trowel and begun to dig up 
some of the finest of the ferns, taking care to 
disturb the roots as little as possible. While 
she was thus engaged, Pet’s scarlet cloak 
flitted hither and thither among the leafless 
trees, quite lighting up the sombre woods with 
its brilliant coloring. Presently Aunt Kate 
called to Pet that it was time to go home. 
The little girl came running up, with her 
hands full of flowers, and her cheeks as red as 
her cloak, and her blue eyes sparkling. 

“What a lovely little wood-nymph it is,” 
thought Aunt Kate. ‘Quite an improvement 
on the heavy-eyed, white-cheeked slave of the 
slate.” 

“T have found some violets, and some other 
flowers that look like the white liverworts; but 
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they are moredelicate and have new leaves.” 

“These are wood anemones. They are 
dainty little things.” 

“Do you know, Aunty, they make me 
think of Cousin Alice. They are so fair and 
tender.” 

“‘And these sturdy hepaticas are like Alice’s 
little country cousin, are they not? But here 
are the white flag and my blue beauties quite 
safe.” While Aunt Kate took up the hepat- 
icas, Pet hunted for partridge-berries among 
the moss under a clump of pines close at hand. 
Just as Aunt Kate was ready to start, Pet 
called out: 

“Don’t you smell something good, Aunty— 
something spicy and fresh and woody? Oh! 
I’ve found it! Its a teenty-weenty flower, 
pink and white, and looks like wax; and it 
grows close to the ground, under the leaves. 
Oh! how sweet!” 

“That is the celebrated May-flower, or 
trailing arbutus. We are lucky to find it, for 
it is rare in these woods.” 

“Oh! Aunty, your basket does look too 
sweet! Let me put in my May-flowers, then 
it will smell sweet too.” 

I wish a painter could have seen Aunt Kate’s 
basket after Pet added her rose-colored May- 
flowers and bright berries to its store of wood- 
land treasures. 

It would have made a lovely picture, with 
its fringe of graceful ferns, its dainty wild- 
flowers, and exquisite lichens, of all the delicate 
wood tints. They heard the tea-bell ring as 
they entered the cottage gate; and Pet said 
she was as hungry as the wolf that eat Red 
Riding Hood. After tea, Aunt Kate asked 
Pet to come to her room. Aunt Kate’s room 
was the cosiest place imaginable, and Pet was 
always glad of an invitation to visit it. This 
evening a cheery fire burned in the open grate, 
and a lighted lamp, with a pretty green shade, 
stood on the table. Aunt Kate’s easy chair 
was drawn up on one side of the table, and 
Pet’s little rocker at the opposite side. There 
was a bow window, full of plantsand hyacinths, 
blooming in glass. And two sides of the room 
had book-cases from the floor to the ceiling. 

“Oh! how nice!’’ cried Pet as she sat down 
in her little chair and began to rock herself. 

“Now, my dear, what are you going to do 
until bedtime? You will have two whole 
hours to spend as you please.” 

“T don’t know, Aunty. What do you think 
I'd best do?” 

“Suppose you write to Cousin Alice and tell 
her about our ramble. She will be glad to 
know that the wild-flowers are in bloom.” 

“Thank you, Aunty, I’m glad you thought 
of it. Poor Alice, I wish she lived in the 
country. It must be so dismal to be shut 
up in that great town.” 

And Pet ran to fetch her slate and pencil, 
and was back again directly and writing away 
as fast as her fingers could move, with a smile 
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on her lips, and an eager light in her eyes. 
Aunt Kate was knitting, with an open book 
on the table beside her; but she looked at 
Pet’s bright face oftener than at the pages of 
her book. Long before the two hours were up 
Pet had written closely over both sides of her 
slate, and laid it away carefully in one of the 
drawers of Aunt Katie's table, to be copied on 
the morrow. She sat looking thoughtfully 
into the fire while Aunt Kate turned the heel 
in the tiny scarlet sock that she was knitting 
for Pet’s baby brother. As Pet drew a long 
breath, Aunt Kate looked up and said: 

“A penny for your thoughts, my dear.”’ 

“They’re not wortha penny. But I would 
give something to be rid of them. It’s that 
old ‘composition’ again. I don’t believe I 
shall sleep to-night, for thinking of it.”’ 

Aunt Kate laughed softly, and tapped with 
her knitting-needle on the drawer in which the 
slate was safely stowed away. Pet is very 
bright, although she doesn’t like to write 
“compositions,” and in a minute she had her 
arms around Aunt Kate’s neck and was 
patting her cheeks and kissing her, half laugh- 
ing and half crying at once. 

“Oh! you darling of an Aunty! To think 
of me writing a ‘composition’ without knowing 
it. I never heard of such a thing. And so 
omy too? I wish all the girls had an Aunt 

ate.” 


— 
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THE PARENT’S VISIT. 


Biren is no calling that is receiving the 

microscopical attention that is bestowed 
on that pursued by the teacher. Right or 
wrong, every household sits in criticism. 
His acts are reviewed, and he is adjudged a 
wise and good man, an “average teacher,” 
or a fool. He spends his days over human 
nature, boy nature, tough, unpliable, resent- 
ful, inelastic and frequently unshapable; or 
over girl-nature, willing to learn, ready to 
commit to memory, but alas! difficult to 
comprehend, although many a teacher mis- 
takes the readiness with which she recites 
for absolute knowledge. He devises innu- 
merable plans for governing those that are 
never governed at home; and gives his best 
thought to the overcoming of petty obstacles 
that are amenable to no law. He under- 
takes to pour the wisdom of the present gen- 
eration into that which is to succeed, and 
that generation cares but little about it. 

Yet the teacher has a profound responsi- 
bility resting on him. His work is eternal 
and ineffaceable. Whether he does it well or 
ill it stands all the same. Hence he does 
well to feel his shoulders burdened like a 
second Atlas. A moral world is upon him, 
uphold it he must. And it is because he 
bowls this round ball of responsibility before 
him, rather than mounting it upon his 
shoulders, that causes the dissatisfaction the 
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parents feel. Let us suppose, for example, 
a parent invisibly to enter a school-room, 
inspect the proceedings during a single day. 
Losing sight of all other children she watches 
only her well-clad, resolute John. The 
school-room is perhaps cold and John comes 
in from running and must sit still and cool 
off while the Bible is read; or it is a wet 
morning, and his feet are soaked with snow 
and water, or he is to stand in a cold hall 
in a draft, or sit where a window is open. 
She follows him to his seat—there he is be- 
side a lad she knows is vicious, a liar, profane, 
obscene, uncleanly, well acquainted with 
tobacco in all its forms. She is about to 
bid him come away from his polluting neigh- 
bor, but finds herself in a nightmare and un- 
able to speak; she can only look on. She 
sees him form one of a grammar class, and 
hears rattled, off idiotic definitions of things 
she knows are of no matter of use when 
learned ever so well; she hears him give an 
analysis of a problem in arithmetic that she 
is sure makes it no plainer to John’s mind. 
As far as the reading and spelling go she has 
no fault to find; but in writing she is sure 
the method employed will never make a good 
penman of him. How horribly he does write 
when she asks him to indite a letter! She 
watches the operation only to note how un- 
skillfully it is taught. 

On the whole she feels that if John is edu- 
cated it is quite a matter of accident. Les- 
sons he has in plenty. He recites some things 
over sO many times that she is sure it is a 
positive injury to his mind, because he puts 
his thoughts on something else. Determined 
to give the instructor the benefit of her visit, 
she writes on the blackboard, Let every teacher 
teach as though every parent were present. And 
if they follow this direction, it will certainly 
improve many of the processes now employed. 


ait 
<> 


A LANGUAGE LESSON. 





H. B. BUCKHAM. 


O parts of speech are so much misused 
and abused as adjectives and adverbs 
denoting quality or manner. The school 
girl’s three adjectives for one noun are pro- 
verbial, and the debilitating effect of the 
same parts of speech may be seen in any 
piece of poor or ordinary writing. Sensa- 
tional stories and exhibition essays depend on 
them for their most striking effects, and 
as mouth-filling and page-filling expedients 
they have no equals in the language. Inter- 
jections are useful to this end, but they are 
too short in sound and too few in number 
to meet the demand. Adjectives and ad- 
verbs are the great treasury of words for 
writers afflicted with poverty. But no words 
are more helpful and more forceful than 
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these when they are used with judgment and 
taste. A good writer always makes them 
contribute to exactness and completeness of 
composition, and he does this by selecting 
such as express the qualities he wishes to at- 
tribute to objects and actions, and by re- 
jecting all others. 

A very useful language lesson may be made 
in this wise. Take any well-written para- 
graph and challenge every adjective and ad- 
verb in it, by inquiring whether each is ap- 
propriate in its place, whether it is neces- 
sary as used, what it adds to the meaning of 
the phrase, whether some other would do as 
well, etc., together with the exact meaning 
of the word, and the particular sense in 
which it is used in the given passage. 

For an example, the following passage from 
the first chapter of Scott’s Ivanhoe may be 
taken: 


“The sun was setting upon one of the rich, 
glassy glades of that forest which we have 
mentioned. Hundreds of broad-headed, short- 
stemmed, wide-branched oaks, which had 
witnessed, perhaps, the stately march of the 
Roman soldiers, flung their gnarled arms over 
a thick carpet of the most delicious greensward; 
in some places they were intermingled with 
beeches, hollies, and copsewood of various 
descriptions, so closely as totally to intercept 
the level beams of the sinking sun; in others 
they receded from each other, forming those long, 
sweeping vistas, in the intricacy of which the 
eye delights to lose itself, while imagination 
considers them as the paths to yet wilder scenes 
of sylvan solitude.” 


Here is a picture, the beauty and vivid- 
ness of which depend, in large part, upon the 
interpretation to the mind of the reader of 
the descriptive words or adjectives. Knowing 
first what a glade is, what better idea of it has 
the mind by the two words rich and glassy? 
Consulting Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 
we find that rich means, in general, abounding 
in material possessions. Looking down the 
list of different shades of meaning, we find 
the idea of fulness and plentifulness char- 
acterizing them all, and under division 8, the 
special sense of abounding in beauty, as rich 
scenery. This is Scott’s meaning here: the 
glade was so full of woodland beauty that he 
could call it rich. Glassy means first made of 
glass, and second, having the properties of 
glass, as smoothness, brittleness, transparency ; 
which of these can be attributed to glade? 
Now, glade in old English means, shining, 
bright: objects which appear bright or shining 
have the appearance of smoothness, and that 
is the sense in which the word must here be 
interpreted: the sward and the leaves were 
smooth and bright, or glassy. We have 
learned, then, the distinctive use of two 
common words as applied to a scene in the 
woods; the scene is more vivid, because 
more definite, for these two adjectives; 
wealthy would not do in place of rich, nor 
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vitreous in place of glassy; if either were 
omitted, the general appearance of the glade 
would be less real to the mind’s eye, and the 
description less complete. 

Take next the three words descriptive of 
the oaks: broad-headed, short-stemmed, wide- 
branched. How these taken literally put 
the distinctive appearance of the oak tree 
before us, if we have ever observed the 
difference between the oak and the elm or 
the pine, or if, having had our attention 
called first to the fact by this description in 
Ivanhoe, we verify it by observing the trees 
when next we see them. Here are the 
“three adjectives,’ but would the ordinary 
school-girl be content with three such homely, 
literal ones? And yet, could any one find 
three more accurate descriptive terms, which 
would, if we understood their meaning, put 
the oak trees right before our eyes? 

So all the way through the extract; make 
real, interpret to one’s self, the stately march, 
the gnarled arms, the thick carpet, the delicious 
green-sward, the /evel beams, the sinking sun, 
the sweeping vistas, the wilder scenes, the 
sylvan solitude, and the forest grows more 
beautiful as it grows more real; it stands for 
something, because it addresses the imagina- 
tion with real, apprehended qualities, which 
belong to the objects described. 

This passage does not give the opportunity 
of questioning adverbs in the same way, but 
proper passages for this purpose may easily 
be found. 

It is obvious to say that passages and 
authors should be selected with reference to 
the class of pupils who are to use them, and 
that such a lesson may be part of a recita- 
tion in Grammar or Rhetoric or Literature, 
and not of necessity a set lesson by itself. 
It is obvious to say further, that many such 
lessons would not be too many. 


—s 
ae 


SEED PLANTING. 


EPRIVED of the pleasure of planting a 
treeon last Arbor Day—always a blunder 

on his own part or that of somebody else— 
but yet enthusiastic upon the subject, and 
desirous that his children might get into 
friendly familiarity with the half-hidden glory 
of vegetable life, by good fortune a gentleman 
of our personal acquaintance secured a tiny 
pumpkin plant. A gift it was, and just lifting 
its little flat hands out of the earth, rejoicing 
for a race. What anxieties, what daily 
inspections, what wondrous surmises the little 
creature was the source of! Day by day, de- 
lightfully recognized by the children, it crept 
on farther and farther through the grass, and 
blossoms upon blossoms opened, and bee 
upon bee plunged into their yellow depths: 
and now at this writing there are over seventy 
(70) feet of vine, and one monster pumpkin 
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already well ripened—material for- more than 
a score of pumpkin pies—and several more are 
ripening, carefully carpeted at evening against 
the threatening frost. 

How many lessons this pumpkin vine has 
taught we know not; we only know that this ° 
will be remembered through years to come, 
and retaught to children’s children. What 
amusement and profit withal there is in 
planting a single seed, watching and guarding 
it in its growth, wondering at its mysterious 
powers of lifting out of the crude, crass earth 
such richness of beauty in form and color, such 
delicate fabrics as no handmade loom ever 
wove, and reproducing itself beneath the genial 
sun some thirty, sixty, a hundred, yea a 
thousand-fold. 


A wonderful thing is a seed— 
The one thing deathless forever! 
The one thing changeless, utterly true, 
Forever old, forever new, 
And fickle and faithless never. 
Plant blessings and blessings will bloom! 
Plant hate, and hate will grow. 
You can sow to-day, to-morrow shall bring 
The blossoms that prove what sort of thing 
Is the seed—the seed that you sow. - 


Would that the true seed of life, the Divine 
Word, might sink into every youthful soul, 
and out of the crude, crass material of a 
sin-stained life, bring beauty, and strength, 
and glory forever. 


. 
aie 
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POLITENESS TO PUPILS. 


ie longer I teach the more thoroughly I 

become convinced that the teacher who 
is on the best social terms with her children 
obtains the best results, and not she who 
dares not relax her dignity long enough to 
give a smile or a pleasant word. Still less 
she who treats them as if she could not place 
any confidence in them, and even forgets 
herself at times; so far as to say “You are 
lying to me,”’ ‘‘ Now don’t lie,”’ etc., as I have 
heard on more than one occasion. 

Twice to-day I have seen my theory brought 
into practice. In the first case, a boy who 
last year was pronounced a disagreeable 
fellow, entered the room; was pleasantly 
greeted by his teacher and engaged in a short 
conversation about a social event. Only a 
few sentences were exchanged, and as he turned 
away she asked, “Can I do anything for you, 
Harry?” “Nothing, thank you;” and that 
“rude boy” went to his seat feeling like a man 
and a gentleman, and to my certain knowledge 
a teacher never complains of rudeness from 

im. 

In the second case a bright boy just be- 
ginning the study of history, came to his 
teacher with a simple little story of Penn’s 
dealings with the Indians—stale to her, no 
doubt, but fresh and new to him. She ap- 
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preciated that fact, and he was received just 
as he had expected to be, with a bright smile 
and a hearty interest in what interested him. 
She sent him away with a face wreathed in 
smiles, and he will feel a real desire to find 
new facts for a teacher who shows appreciation 
of his efforts. I mentally resolved that here- 
after if I felt no interest in those old, new things 
I would assume it, feeling that the “‘end would 
justify the means.” But I contend further 
that the teacher who can feel no pleasure in 
the pleasures of her pupils has stayed too long 
in the school-room, and should step aside 
and make room for those of gentler hearts 
and sweeter tempers, who will treat pupils as 
reasonable beings and inspire a perfect con- 
fidence and respect. 

Try it, you tired, grumbling, fault-finding 
teachers, and see if it does not bring peace 
to your souls.—School Moderator. 


we 
— 


BIRD AND BEAST. 





HEN we recollect that an eagle will 
ascend more than a mile in perpen- 
dicular height, and from that elevation will 
perceive its unsuspecting prey, and pounce on 
it with unerring certainty; and when we see 
the same bird scrutinizing, with almost 
microscopic nicety, an object close at hand, 
we shall at once perceive that he possesses 
the power of accommodating his sight to 
distance in a manner to which our eye is 
unfitted, and of which it is totally incapable. 
If we take a printed page we shall find that 
there is some particular distance, probably 
ten inches, at which we can read the words and 
see each letter with perfect distinction; but 
if we move a page to a distance of forty inches, 
we shall find it impossible to read it all: a 
scientific man would, therefore, call ten inches 
the focus or focal distance of our eyes. We 
cannot alter this focus, except by the aid of 
spectacles. But an eagle has the power of 
altering the focus of his eye just as he pleases. 
He has only to look at an object at the distance 
of two feet or two miles in order to see it with 
perfect distinctness. The ball of the eye is 
surrounded by fifteen little plates, sclerotic 
bones. They form a complete ring, and their 
edges slightly over-lap each other. When he 
looks at a distant object this little circle of 
bone expands, and the ball of the eye being 
relieved from the pressure becomes flatter; 
and when he looks at a very near object the 
little bones press together, and the ball of 
the eye is squeezed into a rounder or more 
convex form. The effect is very familiar to 
everybody. A person with very round eyes is 
near-sighted, and only sees clearly an object 
that is close to him; and a person with flat 
eyes, as in old age, can see nothing clearly 
except at a distance. The eagle, by the mere 
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will, can make his eye round or flat, and see 
with equal clearness at any distance. 

Of course it is not at all surprising that you 
should carry your own lunch with you when 
you are going to be away from home all day— 
but think of an animal doing such a thing! 
There is the camel, for instance. Every- 
body knows that it carries its drinking water 
with it, but it does more; it carries its lunch, 
too. The hump on the camel's back is not 
a curvature of the spine, as it may seem, but 
a mass of fatty material That hump in 
fact, is the camel’s lunch basket. When a 
well-fed, healthy camel starts out on a journey 
across the desert, its water pouch is full, and 
the hump is big. When water fails, the camel ° 
has only to-draw on its reservoir, and when 
food is wanting the hump is called upon. Not 
that the camel helps itself to bites of its hump. 
That would be a decidedly uncomfortable way 
of getting a meal, and very likely the camel 
would rather go hungry than do that. In 
some way the hump is gradually absorbed, 
and for a long time after the camel has been 
unable to find anything to eat, it can get 
along very comfortable on what its hump 
supplies it with. By-and-by, of course, the 
hump is used up, and then the animal will 
starve as quickly as any other animal. 


os 
> - 


THE MAN AND THE TEACHER. 





BY THEODORE H. RAND. 


NE of the characteristics of to-day in all 
_our work and undertaking is associated 
effort. Men and women join hands and work 
together that they may bring their under- 
taking to a successful completion. Thus our 
teachers meet together, talk over their affairs 
together, and so are better able to discharge 
the duties that devolve upon them. 

There is one thought that has occurred to 
me which I desire here to present: It is possible 
that teachers may fore-shorten their own 
horizon by a too exclusive outlook upon life 
through their own profession. It is quite 
possible that through this lens we may see 
everything, and thereby fail to see many 
things that it is necessary we should see. 
Man is larger than his profession. Conse- 
quently, man should not look at everything 
through the professional lens, lest he limit 
and circumscribe himself, and fail to get that 
development that is essential to his professional 
success. 

How can you best prepare for the teaching 
profession? for any profession? Cultivate 
yourself, all the power that is in you; get it 
free; bring it out that you may use it. Cul- 
tivate yourself that you may be a man ora 
woman, and having fairly succeeded in that 
direction you will be better able to discharge 
the duties of your profession. Do not trust 
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professional culture for success. Professional 
culture is only a means to an end. There is 
such a thing as a man’s being hampered by his 
profession. Therefore our great aim should 
be, man first, teacher afterward. We should 
all keep this great aspiration in mind. How 
can I rise to the fulness of the endowment with 
which God has created man? When I reach 
that I shall be better qualified to engage in the 
particular work of my profession. How is this 
self-culture to be brought about? There is 
no royal way to it. 

But first of all the man or woman should 
get into his or her heart that there is such a 
thing as life; not mere existence—something 
that makes him reach up and take hold of 
things beyond him, something that fills him 
with aspirations of gladness and joy, and 
makes him hunger to act and serve. The 
possession of this thought will give you an 
insight. You will see that everything is full 
of opportunity. Provided one has the true 
alchemy of the soul everything can be turned 
into nourishment for the development of true 
life. Here is a teacher: let him say: “I intend 
to be, it is my duty to be, I shall be, a true 
citizen in the fullest sense of the term. I will 
take upon myself a share of the responsibilities 
of this community. I will indentify myself 
with the life of the people with whom my lot 
is cast.” 

The man who does that in a true spirit will 
grow in thought, extend in sympathy, and 
become more helpful in his service. Carry 
that principle into the field of the Moral! 
Every teacher should indentify himself with 
some Christian church, that he may not only 
be receptive of good, but may serve in this 
capacity, and thus develop his own spiritual 
nature. Thus he may become more of a man 
everywhere. Socially he may help others. 
Let him fill himself with everything right and 
true that is possible in a social way, that his 
own nature may be deepened, refined, elevated. 
Every teacher ought to place himself in a 
condition where he can enrich himself the 
most in self-development in order that he may 
be the better able to discharge the functions of 
a teacher. Suppose you had a choice of 
teachers. One was a well-trained man pro- 
fessionally; the other was not well-trained in 
that line, but was a round man, a full man, a 
cultured man—which would you choose? No 
one of experience would hesitate in selecting 
the man who was most a man. The grandest 
thing in connection with the work of teaching 
is the man or woman; that quality of spirit, 
nature, energy; that something which coming 
in contact with spirit polishes spirit and begets 
life. It is not mere education; but the be- 
getting of life in the mind of the pupil, the 
lifting up of the boy and girl to see beyond. 
That one who can touch life in that way has a 
qualification that surpasses all others. Char- 
acter is the greatest qualification for any man 
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or woman who has to do with the work of 
training children or youth, whether in school, 
at home or elsewhere. 

There is in all professions a tendency to 
narrowness. The teacher is also in an attitude 
of superiority. He always talks down. He 
does not mingle with men and women as his 
equals. He is for the most part hemmed in 
with children in the relation of inferiors, and 
so it comes about in a long service that the 
man gets out of balance with his fellows. The 
corrective influence we need to struggle after 
is this development of ourselves. Therein 
you have the necessary balance; then the 
deficient side of your nature is complemented, 

About vacation: Some say, Let me get alone 
with nature where everything is pure and 
fresh. That is good. The farther the man 
has been away from nature the more quickly 
he should return to it. It is good; but it is 
not enough. You want to get yourselves in 
contact with superior life. Get in contact 
with the man or woman whose experience is a 
genuine experience; whose life is a true life, 
whose work is real work. There is some 
grand work being done to-day, even in the 
darkest corners of the earth. No matter how 
humble the position the teacher may occupy, 
he has the chance of coming in contact with 
some of the grandest spirits that are moving 
and have moved the moral forces of the world. 

Come then into sympathy with all that is 
grand and beautiful, that you may qualify 
yourselves for the discharge of your duties as 
a teacher. We want not less professional 
culture, but more of self-culture. We may 
and do take pride in our school system. But 
let us not deceive ourselves. Our school 
system is worth what the men and women who 
officer it are worth; nota penny more. Let us 
lift ourselves up to be grand men and women, 
and we will lift up our school system. 

Canada Ed. Journal. 


_— 
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THE MIND OF A BOY 





In the city of Washington, Warren A. Slee, 
thirteen years old, lay sick for weeks. The 
doctors said there was little chance for his 
recovery. The boy became delirious and 
raved about Walter Johnson of the Washing- 
ton Baseball Club, one of the star pitchers in 
the American League. 

Johnson was the boy’s secret idol. He had 
long been worshipped by him from afar. 
Could the lad at any time have taken the hand 
of the great pitcher or have been spoken to by 
him, he would have been transported into the 
uttermost realm of bliss. 

A member of the Slee family had the rare 
good sense to go to Johnson, when the Wash- 
ington team returned home, and tell him about 
the case. The big-hearted ball player, of 
course, was eager to go to the lad at once. 
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But the doctors forbade it. They said the 
excitement might be fatal. But Johnson did 
the next available thing. He sent this letter 
to the boy: 

“My DEAR WaARREN:—I take pleasure 
in sending you herewith one of the baseballs 

-used on our Western trip, and hope you will 
soon have the opportunity of using it with 
your friends.” 

Then what seemed to be a miracle was 
worked. Warren was the happiest boy in 
Washington when he got that letter and that 
baseball. He put them under his pillow and 
refused to let anybody touch them. When 
he slept it could be seen he was dreaming of 
those tokens of regard from the man who, to 
him, was the greatest in all the world. 

He began to mend immediately. The 
desire to use that ball was more powerful than 
drugs and surgery. Soon, if he has not done 
so already, Warren will leave the hospital 
and shine among his fellows as one of the most 
favored of youthful mortals. 

Nearly every boy has his idol. Seldom will 
he speak of it to his elders. It is as sacred to 
him as the first throb of love to a maiden. 
Almost never is this idol great in the sense 
that the President of the United States is. 
Often it is a locomotive engineer, sometimes 
a teamster, again a circus acrobat, or a village 
ne’er-do-well who spends his time in hunting 
and fishing. For the heart and mind of the 
boy are primitive. 

Here is a responsibility the majority of men 
do not recognize. But it is one they cannot 
put away from them. There is not a man 
who can know but that some boy has secretly 
set him up in his heart as an idol and is con- 
stantly and reverently watching his acts with 
the passionate eagerness of boyhood to emu- 
late them. 

If men realized this as they should and 
conducted themselves accordingly, they and 
the boys would be better off. And the world, 
too, would soon be better. 








“WHEN SCHOOL IS OUT” 
JOHN D. BROOKS, NATICK, MASS. 


she forty-three years she had been teaching. 

A woman, quiet, gentle and unobtrusive, 
it took close acquaintance to fully realize 
her good qualities and virtues. She had a 
very keen, strong mind, a ready wit, a de- 
lightful sense of humor and a kind of calm 
philosophy that smoothed the rough edges 
from a school teacher’s life. For over forty 
years she had taught in one little community, 
a community neither better nor worse than 
hundred of others in New England. 

Her ability as a teacher and her philosophy 
of life had enabled her to overcome the petty 
prejudices, the querulous fault findings, the 
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misunderstandings, the unjust criticisms based 
on ignorance and inappreciation that one finds 
in all small communities, and as the years 
rolled by criticisms became hushed, her 
pathway became less thorny and rugged and 
the increasing love and respect of the com- 
munity sustained her when the mind and the 
flesh became weakened with the strain of years 
and labor. 

Finally the debt to nature had to be paid. 
The wearied eyes grew dim, the form bowed 
and weakened, and reluctantly sadly, yes, 
sadly indeed, she relinquished her loved work 
and sought rest from her labors. But too 
late—the thrall of the schoolroom through 
nearly fifty years’ service was upon her and 
could not be shaken, and the mind continues 
to teach when there is no school building, no 
books and no children. 

They removed her to the State Insane 
hospital. There she will talk to you and tell 
you her plans of what she will do “when school 
is out.” For she is still teaching, teaching, 
teaching. The wearied soul has surrounded 
itself with an imaginary schoolroom, and the 
eyes, dimmed to the real things about her, yet 
see clearly this imaginary school. 

“School will be out,” you say, when Death 
puts up the shutters and closes forever the 
door and lays the worn teacher to her eternal 
rest. But it is the soul and not the body with 
which we are dealing, and the soul is immortal. 
This life we believe prepares us for the life to 
come and as the soul is at death so it goes into 
eternity. Shall we be forever teachers? Nay, 
verily this cannot be, but we shall forever carry 
the impress of our work with us. Have we 
been inefficient, indifferent, careless, how 
heavy is the burden we shall carry, lashed, too, 
by an accusing conscience. To the person 
drowning there come, they say, in review all 
the events of life. ‘‘When school is out” for 
us may there be no eternal regrets, no vision 
of priceless opportunities lost, of daily duties 
slighted and neglected.—Journal of Education. 


os 





WHAT YOU HAVE 


eae your wealth. It may consist 
partly of property or cash, but the great 
bulk of what you have is made of what is 
worth more. You have, perhaps, health, 
strength, intellect, industry, application, mor- 
als, principles, and high character. 
These are your great possessions. When 
anyone asks how much you are worth he will 
not get the answer if these are not reckoned. 
They cannot be estimated with figures. They 
are priceless. 
They make our great men and women. 
They produce greatness and great positions. 
Leaders are not chosen for large place, 
because of their good looks or fine clothes. 
No, nor for craftiness, dishonesty, immorality, 
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thoughtlessness, selfishness, or disbelief in 
God. Some men thrive with these qualities; 
but rarely. 

You have a physical body. It is yours as 
long as you live. It stays with you to the end. 
It goes when you depart. When you work 
or pray it is right there helping or hindering 


ou. 
: It is a helpful body if you treat it well. 
Put a high value upon it. Make it strong. 
Keep it beautiful. 

When your head is clear it is because your 
body permits clearness there. When you are 
dull it is largely because your body is in a 
sluggish state. When you are stupid, or 
foolish, or nervous, as afraid, or in a rage, it is 
largely because you have injured the valuable 
body which helps or hinders your best en- 
deavors. 

Keep the body well. Exercise daily out- 
doors. Get out of breath now and then in 
the open air by enthusiastic work or play. 
Enjoy it, whether work or play. 

Cultivate grace of body and grace of mind. 
Be excellent in deportment, courtesy, kindness, 
and love. 

Avoid all that hurts the body, vice, vicious 
thoughts, greed, envy, intemperance, anger, 
sordidness, unbelief, and suspicion. 

Believe in yourself. Have faith in your 
friends. Trust in God. The world is not as 
bad as you are inclined to think when blue. 
It is a brave, true world, mainly. 

You have great possessions. Treasure and 
improve them, and be glad. You are rich.— 
World’s Chronicle. 


INDUSTRIAL AND CONTINUATION 
SCHOOLS* 





BY GEORGE W. GERWIG. 


The Board of Public Education, Pittsburgh. 
Directors:—In accordance with the author- 
ity granted by the Board; I spent a portion of 
the last vacation in an examination of the 
Industrial and Continuation Schools of Europe. 
Schools and school officials were visited in 
London, Liverpool, Birmingham, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Diisseldorf, Cologne, Munich and 
Rome. The outbreak of the war made it 
impossible to visit schools in France and Swit- 
zerland, but reports were obtained indirectly 
regarding them. Abundant information has 
been secured for the solution of the problem 
of Industrial Education in Pittsburgh. There 
is attached hereto a list of the more important 
publications, all of which are now on file in 
my office, accessible for reference by the 





* Report of George W. Gerwig, Secretary of 
the Board of Public Education of Pittsburgh, 
September 22, 1914, on Industrial and Con- 
tinuation Schools in Europe. 
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members of the Board, its Committees and 
others interested. 

Details regarding the work are necessarily 
omitted from this report. They will be found 
set forth in full in the volumes referred to, with 
those portions having special bearing on the 
Pittsburgh problem so marked as to be readily 
accessible. Statements of fundamentals, nu- 
merous illustrations and comparative courses 
of study will be found in condensed form for 
the use of the members of the Board, heads of 
departments and those engaged in solving the 
problem. 

I am glad to report that, in my opinion, the 
school system of Pittsburgh, when completed 
in accordance with the plans and specifications 
of the Board, will be unequaled as a whole by 
anything in the world. No evidence was 
found indicating any general superiority in 
the kindergarten, elementary or high schools 
in Europe over those in America. Our even- 
ing schools as at present organized are as a 
whole clearly superior to theirs. Nothing was 
found which can in any sense be considered 
the equivalent of our work in making the 
school a social center, an institution for the 
service of all of the people all of the time. 
Europeans seem either not to have as yet 
received this conception of the public school 
as one of the fundamental institutions for the 
growth and development of a democracy or to 
be unwilling to accept it. This fact is per- 
haps not surprising because almost all of the 
countries visited are non-democratic in their 
organizations and the school systems are a 
part of a monarchal or semi-monarchal system 
of government rather than a vital element, if 
not the most vital element in the structure of a 
republic. 

School Houses.—Generally speaking, school 
houses in Europe are conspicuous by their 
absence. There are abundant castles and 
public buildings, but aside from the university 
buildings it is very seldom that the school 
houses are noticeable among the leading 
buildings of a town or city, and in all the miles 
of travel only one country school house was 
noticed. The latest buildings in the German 
cities, in Scotland and in a few instances in 
England, are all exceptions to this general 
observation. These new buildings are models 
of modern fireproof construction and compare 
very favorably with some of our best school 
houses. I visited.a number of elementary 
schools which cost over $200,000.00 each, 
which, considering the difference in cost of 
labor and material, would probably equal 
$350,000.00 each here. In equipment the 
schools are all simpler and less costly than 
ours. 

The Child Who Works.—There is one 
particular, however, in which the schools, 
especially those of Germany, are clearly 
superior to ours, namely, their method of 
training the child from 14 to 18 years of age 
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.who expects to go to work. Nothing can 


present a sharper contrast than the educational 
methods of Germany and England. 

Errors made by an entire nation are both 
costly and tragic. England has been paying 
a costly penalty for a fundamental mistake 
in her educational system, the error of the 
failure to provide commercial and industrial 
education for her people. The commercial 
supremacy of England has been, in recent 
years, slowly but surely undermined by 
Germany. The commercial loss on England’s 
part and the gain on the part of Germany was 
the inevitable outcome of the system of public 
education adopted and in use in the two 
countries. 

The English papers are full of comments 
upon England’s opportunity to regain her lost 
trade, IF she is able to furnish the articles 
desired, and of the opportunity of English 
workmen everywhere to regain their lost op- 
portunities, IF they are able to do the work 
required. 

If England were today to utterly revise her 
educational system, it would be twenty-five 
years before the results of the new training 
were sufficient to enable her to overcome the 
commercial lead which Germany has made. 
In England, as a rule, only those children are 
provided with adequate training for their 
life’s work who have friends able to pay for it, 
or who, by the display of exceptional ability, 
are able to win one of the limited number of 
scholarships which make such an education 
possible. 

The German School System.—In Germany 
the entire school system was re-organized 
forty years ago. The classical and scholastic 
education was supplemented by the most 
carefully worked out system of technical and 
industrial education that exists in the world 
today. For a number of years many of the 
brightest minds in Germany have been turning 
to the problem of education, of industry and 
of commerce, although there is still too much 
thinking in the obsolete terms of monarchy 
and militarism. The best thought of that 
nation has been given to the problem of 
training every individual to the maximum of 
his productive capacity. 

A magnificent system of higher technical 
schools were given by royal decree and by 
virtue of their educational position, seats in 
the Reichstag. The most careful attention 
was given to the formulation and enactment 
of adequate school laws. Industrial training 
was gradually extended over the entire school 
system and the apprentices were little by little 
given an opportunity to supplement their 
shop training with school training. Journey- 
men were provided with day and night courses. 
This entire portion of the school system was 
put on a practical basis. 

As a result of forty years of effort in this 
direction and of from ten to twenty years 
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practical training of this kind the workmen of 
a number of cities in Germany, such as Diissel- 
dorf, Crefeld, Bremen, Hamburg and Munich 
have furnished examples of united industrial 
ability such as the world has never known. 
As one of the many concrete instances, I desire 
to call your attention to a catalogue of a 
maufacturer of linoleum received from The 
Industrial Exposition at Cologne. It offers 
a superb example of team work between 
manufacturing chemist, designer, color artist 
and sales office. 

The German industrial system has as its 
very foundation three features in which it 
differs materially from what we have in 
America. They are: 

1. An elaborate and almost wabieeiad 
apprentice system. 

2. An emphasis upon and an exaltation of 
hand work. 

3. A tendency for a man to learn one trade; 
to learn that one trade thoroughly and to have 
his children and even his grandchildren follow 
him in that trade. 

Training for Service—It is impossible for 
any country to duplicate in a month the 
training which Germany has studiously built 
up for her workmen during the last forty 
years. America is not without industrial 
institutions, but it is without that special 
quality of training which has made Germany 
an industrial success; namely, a definite, well 
thought out plan by which every citizen has 
developed his maximum capacity to serve 
his nation, his city and himself industrially. 

As was indicated before, there is one par- 
ticular especially in which the German 
practice is clearly superior to our own. Our 
higher technical schools and our industrial 
high schools probably furnish training which 
will in time and in many ways equip the Amer- 
ican pupil to meet the conditions of American 
life almost if not quite as effectively as the 
German schools equip corresponding pupils 
to meet conditions in German life. The point 
at which they particularly excel us is in the 
training given to pupils from 14 to 18 years of 
age. Under the present law of Germany no 
child can be employed until he is fourteen 
years of age. If employed between the ages 
of 14 and 18 he must be given eight hours 
each week, in daylight, to attend school. 
Special schools and special courses are provided 
for these pupils. The manufacturers who 
employ children under these conditions are 
unanimous in the opinion that they secure 
enough better service to justify them for the 
loss of the pupil’s shop time. 

In America many of these pupils leave school 
and go to work at the age of fourteen. The 
golden years of their lives are spent without 
receiving such a practical training as will make 
of them efficient workmen, or such theoretical 
training as will correct their defects. Gener- 
ally speaking, their only opportunity for 
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better school training at the present time is in 
the night schools. The Germans insist that 
it is an unfair strain on the will power of the 
youth of fourteen years of age to expect him 
to work all day and to study at night, and 
that an even if a small percentage of pupils 
did exercise this will power their health would 
necessarily suffer. Their experience hasshown 
conclusively, they claim, that the best interests 
of the nation, the city and the individual 
require that all pupils going to work at the age 
of fourteen be given at least eight hours each 
week in school in daylight. 

The skilled work of the world cannot be 
done without training skilled workmen. It 
becomes more evident daily that a large 
number of the skilled workmen of every nation 
come from among those who are not greatly 
interested in purely theoretical book training 
during their early years. 

In Pennsylvania the State grants to the 
young child and to the high school youth a 
free education and protects him against any 
effort of parent, manufacturer or employer 
to deprive any child of his opportunity to 
secure this education. But, it has thus far 
failed to guarantee to the child who has to go 
to work his right to his equity in the public 
schools. 

The Remedy.—After investigation and study 
of all the reports bearing on the matter, 
I am convinced that if two comparatively 
simple things were added to the present plans 
for the Pittsburgh school system, we would 
lead the world in industrial training. They 
are as follows: 

1. Give the child who is obliged to go to 
work from 14 to 18 a whole chance, a fair 
opportunity to get his equity in the school 
system; to attend school a fair portion of each 
week in daylight at such a type of school as 
would best fit him for the duties and privileges 
of his life. 

2. Provide at the same time a method by 
which the pupil who is in school regularly 
during these years shall have an opportunity 
to secure, along with his theoretical training, 
some of that practical training which can only 
be secured in work under actual commercial 
and shop conditions. 

In other words, add to the present shop 
training some proper school training and add 
to the present school courses some practical 
work in the shop. 

What Others Are Doing.—The foremost man 
in industrial education in Germany today is 
Dr. Georg Kerschensteiner, Director of the 
Public Schools of Munich and a member of 
the Reichstag. His book, which has just been 
translated under the title ‘The Schools and 
the Nation,” is one of the most important 
contributions on the subject in print. In 
addition to copies of this book, I secured his 
complete program showing in detail how he had 
made instruction in the fifty-two trades which 
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vitally affect the life of Munich a part of the 
Munich public school system. Of course, no 
attempt should be made to transplant a 
system bodily, regardless of the different 
American conditions. 

A prominent manufacturer in England, Mr. 
R. H. Best, who has for some years been at- 
tempting to have his Birmingham works meet 
the competition of the German manufacturers, 
made a study of the reasons for his lack of 
greater success. He concluded that ‘the 
English failure in active competition was due 
to the superior training and to the better 
conditions under which Germans operate. 
He has published two pamphlets, copies of 
which I also secured. In one of these he gives 
what he regards as the fundamental principles 
underlying the industrial sucecss of Munich 
and the other German cities, as well:as the 
application of these principles which he deems 
suitable to English conditions. 

The New York Board of Public Education 
has been studying the problem for some time 
and Dr. Herman Schneider has published a 
report on the proposed industrial system of 
education for the New York schools which is 
very suggestive and valuable. It contains a 
proposed application of the general principles 
to American conditions. In addition to the 
above there will soon be available the report 
of Mr. Haas, the Pittsburgh representative, 
together with the other American teachers 
sent to Munich to study the problem under 
the auspices of our Department of Education. 

I found reflected everywhere among the 
leading men of England the opinion that 
England must at once provide proper in- 
dustrial training if she hopes to compete with 
Germany industrially, as well as a recognition 
of the fact that Mr. Best’s suggestions were 
along right lines. 

My studies of the educational exhibit in the 
Anglo-American Exhibition at London, and of 
the German Industrial Exposition at Cologne 
served to confirm the views I have here 
expressed. 

In conclusion permit me to say that I am 
more than ever convinced that there is in this 
as in other school matters a special oppor- 
tunity, as well as an obligation before Pitts- 
burgh. This is the opportunity and the 
obligation of doing for America through 
Pittsburgh what Dr. Kerschensteiner has 
done for Germany through Munich, and what 
Mr. Best is planning to do for England through 
Birmingham—the Pittsburgh of England— 
namely; of giving work and adequate training 
for work its proper place in the educational 
system and of giving the boy and the girl and 
the man and the woman who work what Dr. 
Kerschensteiner insists is an inalienable right 
—joy in their work and skill. 

It is pre-eminently our task here in Pitts- 
burgh to find that solution of the problem of 
industrial education which is not only right 
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for Pittsburgh but for America and the world; 
which really expresses the spirit of Pittsburgh, 
the spirit of earning and learning, of service 
and study. Fortunately, this Board possesses 
within its membership the particular expe- 
rience and the skill necessary to solve the prob- 
tem properly. As its President once said it 
will prove equal to this emergency as it has to 
others. 


— 
<o— 





BLOWING OUT THE BOY’S BRAINS. 


BY FRANKLIN K. MATHIEWS, 
Chief Scout Librarian, Boy Scouts of America. 


HAT 1,500 School Children Did be- 
tween Friday and the Following Mon- 
day”’ and “The Hobbies of 933 Boys” were 
the captions of two charts that attracted 
universal attention at the Rochester, New 
York, Child Welfare Exhibit recently held. 
In both cases reading claimed the largest 
percentage of time. That is most gratifying 
but it must be understood that practically in 
all surveys of children’s reading made by 
librarians and teachers almost without excep- 
tion the unwelcome fact is disclosed that the 
books of the “underground library” are as 
influential as those circulated by public means. 
Happily, though, the volumes of the dime 
or the nickel novel are fast disappearing from 
this private circulating exchange. Through 
the good influences of the public libraries and 
schools and the successful competition of the 
“‘movies’’ the ‘‘ yellow-back”’ is being hard hit. 
But alas! the modern “penny dreadful” has 
not been banished quite so completely, as at 
first appears. Its latest appearance is in the 
disguise of the bound book, and sometimes so 
attractively bound that it takes its place on 
the retail book-store shelf alongside the best 
juvenile publications. 

In making a survey of children’s reading ina 
certain Southern city recently, in the very 
best book-store I found the famous Frank 
Merriwell nickel novel series bound in cloth 
and selling for fity cents. And I happen to 
know that the author of this series, under 
another name, is writing other books for the 
same publishing house. The fact of the busi- 
ness is that the passing of the half-dime novel 
has meant lean times for the authors of this 
type of reading. I have it upon very good 
authority that the circulation of the leading 
nickel novel has been reduced from 200,000 
to 50,000 a week. Consequently these writers 
must find a new market for their output; and 
this is supplied for the most part by some of 
those publishers whose books are written by 
authors whose motives and methods are similar 
to those of the original producers of slot- 
machine juveniles. 

The public will, I am sure, be interested in 
knowing just how most of the books that 
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sell from twenty-five to fifty cents are, not 
written, but manufactured. There is usually 
one man who is as resourceful as a Balzac 
so far as ideas and plots for stories are con- 
cerned. He cannot, though, develop them 
all, so he employs a number of men who write 
for him. I know of one man who has a con- 
tract to furnish his publisher each year with 
twenty-five books manufactured in this way. 
Another author manufactured last year more 
than fifty. By such methods from year to 
year the popular-priced series are kept going, 
the manager of the writing syndicate being 
able to furnish the publisher upon demand 
any kind of a story that may be needed. 

In almost all of this “ mile-a-minute fiction”’ 
some inflammable tale of improbable adven- 
ture is told. Boys move about in aeroplanes 
as easily as though on bicycles; criminals are 
captured by them with a facility that matches 
the ability of Sherlock Holmes; and when it 
comes to getting on in the world, the clever- 
ness of these hustling boys is comparable 
only to those captains of industry and Napo- 
leons of finance who have made millions in a 
minute. Insuperable difficulties and crush- 
ing circumstances are as easily overcome and 
conquered as in fairy tales. Indeed, no 
popular character of history or legend or 
mythological story was ever more wise, more 
brave, more resourceful, than some of these 
up-to-the-minute boy heroes are made to 
appear in the Sunday supplement juvenile 
stories. 

I have just been reading a book of this 
type in which the captain of a new submarine 
craft is represented to be a boy of sixteen; 
“though so young, he had,” so the author 
says, “after a stern apprenticeship, actually 
succeeded in making himself a world-known 
expert in the handling of submarine torpedo- 
boats.”’ Continuing, we are told that with 
this brilliant young genius there are two other 
sixteen-year old boys, and it is (here I quote 
from the book) ‘‘rumored, and nearly as often 
believed, that these three sea-bred young 
Americans know as much as any one in the 
United States on the special subject of sub- 
marine boat building.”” Ina previous volume 
of the series, “these three young friends 
secured the prize medal at Annapolis, where 
for a brief time they served as instructors in 
submarine work to the young midshipmen at 
the Naval Academy.” 

Because these cheap books do not develop 
criminals or lead boys, except very occasion- 
ally, to seek the Wild West, parents who buy 
such books think they do their boys no harm. 
The fact is, however, that the harm done is 
simply incalculable. I wish I could label each 
one of these books: “Explosives! Guaranteed 
to Blow Your Boy’s Brains Out.” 

One of the most valuable assets a boy has 
is his imagination. In proportion as this is 
nurtured a boy develops initiative and re- 
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sourcefulness. The greatest possible service 
that education can render is to train the boy 
to grasp and master new situations as they con- 
stantly present themselves to him; and what 
helps more to make such adjustment than a 
lively imagination? Story books of the right 
sort stimulate and conserve this noble faculty, 
while those of the viler and cheaper sort, by 
overstimulation, debauch and vitiate, as brain 
and body are debauched and destroyed by 
strong drink. 

If you take gasoline and feed it to an auto- 
mobile a drop at a time, you get splendid re- 
sults, because you have confined and directed 
it with intelligent care and caution. Take 
the same quantity of gasoline and just pour 
it out and you either don’t get anywhere or 
you get somewhere you don’t care to go. 
Here is an apt illustration of the proper use 
of the elements that must enter in to make 
good books for boys. For, let it be under- 
stood, the good book for the average boy 
must be one that, as the ‘‘ Century Magazine” 
says, is “wholesomely perilous.” And what 
is meant is this: the red-blooded boy, the boy 
in his early teens, must have his thrill; he 
craves excitement, has a passion for action, 
“something must be doing” all the time; and 
in nothing is this more true than in his reading. 


The difference between a ‘“‘ Treasure Island’” 


and a modern “thriller” in its many editions 
is not a difference in the elements so much 
as the use each author makes of them. A 
Stevenson works with combustibles, but, as 
in the case of using the gasoline, he confines 
them, directs them with care and caution, 
always thinking of how he may use them in a 
way that will be of advantage to the boy. In 
the case of the modern “thriller’’ the author 
works with the same materials, but with no 
moral purpose, with no real intelligence. No 
effort is made to confine or direct or control 
these highly explosive elements. The result 
is that, as some boys read such books, their 
imaginations are literally “blown out,” and 
they go into life as terribly crippled as though 
by some material explosion they had lost a 
hand or foot. For not only will the boy be 
greatly handicapped in business, but the whole 
world of art in its every form almost is closed 
to him. Why are there so few men readers 
of the really good books, or even of the passing 
novels, sometimes of real worth? Largely, I 
think, because the imagination of so many men 
as boys received such brutal treatment at the 
hands of those authors and publishers who give 
no concern as to what they write or publish 
so long as it returns constantly the expected 
financial gain. 

The natural thing would be for me to tell 
you the titles of these books. Space will not 
permit. It would take pages to give the 
titles even of those that have been published 
in the last three months, which, with scores of 
others, will make up the annual supply for 
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the holiday season, when these books are sold 
by the million. And the very fact that so 
many are used for Christmas gifts makes all 
our children liable to this pernicious influ- 
ence. Indeed, at that time tens of thousands 
of them will be distributed through Sunday- 
schools at the annual children’s Christmas 
festival, and it is very possible that you will 
yourself purchase them for your own children, 
since they are on sale everywhere, even many 
of the denominational publishing houses 
listing them in their catalogues. 

How shall we find a way out? It cannot be 
said too emphatically that, if supervision be 
given, it is comparatively easy to win children 
from any form of these sensational books. 
Boys read these books because they have in 
them just those elements that appeal so much 
to boys. But that is not to say that boys will 
not read better and the best books. 

I discovered a striking instance of this as 
told by a bookseller in South Carolina. I 
found in his store a table of nickel novels. 
He said that the sale of these had in the last 
few months fallen off ninety-five per cent. and 
he also told me, with considerable pleasure, 
the cause. The sale of the modern “penny 
dreadful” had been made among the mill 
boys of his town, but recently the mill-owner- 
had engaged a Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation secretary to work among his boy 
employees. This welfare worker, recognizing 
the worth of boys’ reading, has promoted a 
system of traveling libraries through the 
several mills, with the result that the nickel 
novel has become a thing of the past. And 
it is always so. A multitude of as successful 
experiences might be cited. 

What about the bookseller, then? - I would 
answer with confidence that the average 
bookseller is not disposed to promote the 
sale of pernicious or wicked books. In a 
number of instances booksellers have told 
me that they would remove from their stock 
any book I thought objectionable. Not long 
ago the manager of the book section of a 
department store in a New England town 
read an article condemning cheap and poor 
children’s books. He realized that it was 
exactly the kind of books that he was selling 
mostly. Through a friend he sent some of 
these books to the local children’s librarian, 
whose report, of course, confirmed his fear 
that they were not wholesome. Since then 
he has not pushed so hard the sales ofsuch 
books, and has paid more attention to the 
better books for children. 

So we must look further, but not far—only 
to the other side of the counter. The chief 
reason why so many of these trashy books 
are circulated through the retail trade is be- 
cause they are so cheap. The “weakness” 
is not with the boy’s taste, but with the 
parent’s pocketbook; the fault lies not so 
much behind the counter as in front of it. 
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But help is near to meet this weakness and 
correct this fault. Many of the reputable 
publishers are placing in competition with the 
trashy books reprint editions of some of their 
very best juveniles, all of them written by 
those modern authors whose books are so 
‘popular with all boys. These retail for fifty 
cents. Printed from the original’ plates, they 
are in every way practically equal to the 
editions which sold on first publication at 
prices ranging from one dollar to one dollar 
and fifty cents. So widely have these reprint 
books been distributed through the retail 
trade that they may be found wherever books 
are sold. 

Just as I am closing this article there comes 
to my desk a letter from a scoutmaster in 
Lansing, Michigan. To theletter a postal card 
is attached signed by the sheriff stating that 
“information is wanted relative to the where- 
abouts of Guy Arthur Phinisey, who left his 
home in Lansing, Michigan, on September 2, 
1914,” etc. In the letter of the scoutmaster 
I find these significant words: “From the 
information I have received there seems to be 
no reason for his leaving home of his own 
accord. He hasa good home, and his parents 
seem quiet but thrifty. The only possible 
clue I can find is ‘cheap reading.’” 

Of course not every boy who indulges him- 
self in ‘cheap reading” will be so affected, 
but who of us is wise enough to know which 
one it is that will be so influenced?—The 
Outlook. 





— 
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HELP WISELY GIVEN. 





Harp work must be done by the growing 
student, and plenty of it, if he would acquire 
toughness of mental fibre. We have little 
faith in the pap-spoon theory of education, 
and still less in the dry husks of the rote sys- 
tem of mere question and answer. But toil 
may be made glad when interest is aroused 
and thought is active, and it is by such toil 
only that the most important results are 
achieved. It is the business of parent and 
teacher to arouse this interest by presenting 
the subject, whatever it may be, in an in- 
telligent and attractive manner. He should 
not do the work for the child, but should aid 
him in doing it until the strength of the latter 
is such that he can move on of himself, 
awakened, resolute, and self-reliant. The 
following paragraph will indicate, to the parent 
at least, how such aid may be wisely given to 
the little ones. 

“T have seen one ten-year-old boy get what 
seemed to me quite a clear vision of the course 
of leading events in our country during the 
last two hundred years, without any ‘mem- 
orizing,’ and with only one careful, though 
often interrupted, reading of the ‘Young 
Folks’ History of the United States,’ read 
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aloud by myself. I have seen the same 
child’s delight at the age of five, in Mrs. 
Agassiz’s ‘First Lesson in Natural History,’ 
and a year later, how fast he gained a knowl- 
edge of physiology from my reading aloud, a 
little at a time, that capital book, ‘ History of 
a Mouthful of Bread.’ I have seen how he 
picked up for himself, without book or teacher, 
the names of all the forest and ornamental 
trees he came across. Then I know, too, how 
the Swede and German children, among 
whom I have lived in the West, learn to speak 
two languages quite correctly when very 
young. More than all this, I have seen how 
almost all the children are starved and stunted 
mentally, because we parents are too ignorant 
or too busy with other things to give them 
answers to their questions, and to surround 
them with conditions favorable to healthy 
mental growth.” 





WHEN HALF GODS GO. 


EMERSON is both poet and philosopher when 

he writes in one of his pems: 
Heartily know 
When half gods go 
The gods arrive. 

It is a principle that many a man or woman 
has proved true in life, and that many more 
might prove if they had the courage to test it. 
For a degree of courage is required to re- 
nounce what appears good in favor of what 
is really best. That is the reason why most 
of us wilfully hang on to certain fancied ad- 
vantages in a way to shut us out from perfect 
freedom and enduring happiness. 

Here, for instance, is one who clings ob- 
stinately to some fiction regarding his own 
situation. He is determined to appear other 
than he is. He shuts his eyes to certain 
obdurate facts of his environment or of his 
personal limitations. False pride buoys him 
up and he imagines he is “getting away with 
it.’ But pride is a mighty slim support after 
all. A poor man who insists on living like 
a rich one, a weak man who insists on acting 
like a strong one is in for a sad time. It is 
only when one gives up every miserable pre- 
tense and faces the facts about himself or 
about his circumstances that real happiness 
is possible. 

Here is one who refuses to yield one jot or 
tittle of his independence. He ignores some 
very obvious duty. The thing he ought to do 
he will not do. He rebels against legitimate, 
but hampering burdens that life lays upon him. 
In the name of personal liberty he braves and. 
blusters it out and imagines himself to be 
happy. But never till rebellion is put down 
and self-will conquered will he find a real 
joy and peace. 

Self-will dies hard with most of us. What 
struggles one will make to have his own way! 
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To give in at this point seems to mean the sur- 
render of all that makes life worth living. But 
a fact writ large in the experience of multi- 
tudes is this; The first time they ever knew a 
joy that was safe and serene was when they 
lost self in the mighty and perfect will of God. 
The great saying of Jesus is daily being ful- 
filled: ‘‘He that loseth his life shall find it.” 

I once watched a mustang, fresh from the 
plains, being broken by a couple of cowboys. 
For a long time the wiry little beast fought and 
writhed with determination. He wasn’t going 
to give in if he possibly could help it. But 
after a time he did give in; the rope was taken 
from his legs; every irritation ceased; and he 
was led away dripping, but subdued to a good 
feeding of oats. Must not his latter peace of 
mind and comfort of body have afforded com- 
pensation for his former independence? 

It is a far cry from horses to humans, but 
one experience is at least a hint of another. 
Renunciation has a hateful sound, but in a 
thousand cases it is the one door leading into 
liberty. Just here the words of George Eliot, 
no feeble personality surely, are worth quoting: 
“T’ve been a good deal happier since I have 
given up thinking about what is easy and 
pleasant, and being discontented because I 
couldn’t have my own will. Our life is de- 
termined for us; and it makes the mind very 
free when we give up wishing, and only think 
of bearing what is laid upon us, and doing what 
is given us to do.” 

That surely is a wise exchange that gives 
up wild and headstrong pursuits in favor of 
the plain duty that life appoints and intro- 
duces us, through renunciation, to the peace 
that passes understanding. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS. 





SCHOOL teacher is a person who teaches 
things to people when they are young, 

The teacher comes to school at 8:30 o’clock. 
and when she has gotten enough children for 
a mess in her room, she teaches them reading, 
writing, geography, grammar, arithmetic, 
music, drawing, ‘cooking, board sawing, 
crocheting, deep breathing, bird calls, scientific 
eating, patriotism, plain and fancy bathing, 
forestry, civics, and other sciences too nu- 
merous to mention. When school is out, 
she stays behind with five or six of her worst 
scholars and tries to save the State the job of 
reforming them later on. After that she 
hurries home to make herself a new dress and 
snatch a hasty supper before going back to 
attend a lecture by an importea specialist on 
the history of tribal law in Patagonia, which 
the superintendent thinks may give her some 
information which may be useful in her school 
work some day. A great many lecturers 
roam the country, preying on school teachers, 
and some of them are very cruel, talking to 
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them so long that the poor things have to sit 
up until morning, when they get home, to get 
their daily test papers corrected. 

School teachers’ salaries range from $30 a 
month up—but not far enough. up to make 
them dizzy. On her salary, the teacher must 
dress nicely, buy herself things for her work 
which the city is too poor to get, go to twenty- 
nine lectures and concerts a year, buy helpful 
books on pedagogy, pay her way to district, 
county and State institutes,and enjoy herself 
during a three months’ vacation which her 
salary takes every year. In addition, the 
teacher is supposed to hoard away vast sums 
of money, so that, when she becomes too 
nervous and cross to teach, at the age of fifty 
or thereabouts, she can retire and live happily 
ever after on her income.—Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


eran ee 
INSIDE AND OUT. 


OU cannot always tell what people are 
like by looking at them. There was a 
man in our town who was a sorry specimen 
on the outside. His face was a large, round 
disfigurement of a full red moon, shambling 
body shabbily dressed. Sometimes his head 
rolled on his shoulders; he was one of Thacke- 
ray’s own illustrations come to ungainly, ill- 
kempt life. He had kind eyes, but the eyes 
were never made that could redeem that face; 
he had a wistful smile that led homeless dogs 
and cats to believe he was their friend; but 
on human beings any one feature of the con- 
torted map of his countenance was generally 
wasted, for his ugliness would startle those who 
passed him into looking again at the man who 
carried so grotesque a mask up and down the 
world. 

Usually he walked alone, for even those 
who pitied him felt that they could not afford 
to be seen in his company. His collar was 
much too large for his throat, his coat was 
spotted like the pard, his readymade tie 
sought one lobe or the other of his ears, his 
scarfpin looked like a bug, nothing he ever 
wore had known the caress of a hot flat-iron, 
his shoes were rusty and his hair was long. 

Had no one told him? If there was any 
one who had at once the love and the fear- 
lessness to do so, it must have been a long, 
long time ago, and he must have forgotten 
more things than were then suggested. Could 
he ever, we all wondered, have been a prim, 
brisk figure, such as those that are seen by 
thousands escorting slim pink-and-white pret- 
tiness in furs to football games? We unan- 
imously decided that to be such a mess of a 
man he must have begun young and kept i in 
practice—though it was hard to imagine that 
he was ever younger, that he once had a 
babyhood and wore caps and curls and worsted 
socks and ribbons through the top. 
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Some one who knew him better than we 
did tried to tell us once what he was really 
like—after he died. It seems we had made a 
mistake. This specimen of humanity in so 
unpromising an envelope for fifty-eight years 
was hiding a spirit as beautiful as anything 
with which our earth when it entertained the 
angels was acquainted. - He had a wild though 
secret passion to be friends with friendlessness, 
and that was what the animals with their 
quicker eyes and wits (whetted by aeons of 
self-defending) found in him. Moreover, he 
was a mighty dreamer of dreams, and much 
of the care he should have given to the way he 
looked he was bestowing somewhere far out 
yonder in the interstellar spaces. Such a 
person obviously was ill-fitted for business; 
he could scarcely have made both ends meet 
by his work of translating scientific German, 
if there had not been a small driblet of an 
income left him by an uncle. His room was a 
cluttered pigeonhole that held no comfort, 
reached by stairs as steep as ladders and by 
voices as rough as files. The blessed time he 
really lived came when, after he stood in line 
for hours, he was allowed to climb with 
breathless ponderosity to where he could see 
and hear music from the gallery’s supreme 
exaltation of the body and the spirit. Then 
“continents of summer and firmaments of 
sun’’ spread out before him. The fact that 
he was elderly and fat and ugly fell away from 
him. He forgot that he was poor and lonely. 
Beneath him and around him music flowed 
in cadences—and silences no less—and in his 
ears it was the sound of the four rivers that 
water Paradise. He imagined that there 
were other spirits welcoming his spirit into 
their shining company, and telling him they 
had been waiting for him there. 

At the end of the playing, but not of his 
hearing of the music, he trampled heavily 
down the stairs again, almost the last except 
the janitor, and went out into a night that 
might be raining and still was filled with stars. 


— 


THEIR INHERITANCE. 


HEN Gray Burbank died, his whole 
estate consisted of a small cobbler’s 
shop, fairly equipped, a “trade” made up of 
well-satisfied customers, and a very small 
bank-account that he had accumulated 
through the quarterly emptying of a penny 
bank that occupied a shelf in the corner of the 
shop. Besides these effects, Gray Burbank 
left two other legacies: one, his character and 
memory, was the object of the other’s affec- 
tionate veneration. 

That other legacy was a family of children, 
three boys and a girl, the eldest eighteen, and 
the youngest fourteen years old; the girl was 
the twin of the second boy. 

When the funeral was over, Lyndon, the 
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eldest, called the others together. Fora year 
he had worked with his father, and could mend 
shoes with a dexterity and care that had won 
Gray Burbank’s approval, and his plan was 
that he should carry on his father’s business 
and support the family, while the girl should 
“keep house,’’ as she had done since her 
mother’s death several years before. Lyndon 
proposed further that the youngest boy, 
Herbert, should leave school, and get employ- 
ment with a shoe manufacturer, who would 
agree to teach him the business; and that the 
boy who was a junior in the high school, 
should complete his course and fit himself for 
the office management of the shoe business 
that together they should eventually build up. 
The others agreed to this plan and set them- 
selves bravely to work, each in his or her own 
way, for its accomplisment. 

Two days after the funeral, a modest little 
sign was put over the shop door; it attracted 
many customers who might have gone else- 
where, had not the wording of the sign meant 
something to them. Surely the boys who 
preferred to work beneath the sign of “Gray 
Burbank’s Sons,’’ rather than to seek to make 
names for themselves, would not fail to honor 
that name in work as well as in word. So 
business prospered in the little shop where 
Lyndon diligently cobbled, and where, after 
school, James, the second son, took his turn 
at the bench. 

That was thirty years ago. To-day, in one 
of the large cities of the country, a great shoe 
factory swings the sign, ‘Gray Burbank’s 
Sons.” The name stands for all that is best 
in manufacturing and fair dealing. Gray 
Burbank’s sons have honored their father’s 
name and memory. That legacy was above 
all price. 


-s 
all 


THE COMPASS-STATION. 


OUISE Coburn entered church with mu- 
tinous eyes and set lips. Flo Creston’s 
words still rung in her ears: “‘ You’ll come to it. 
Once I thought as you do, but I got over it; a 
girl must have some fun in life, and Sunday’s 
the only day we’ve got. What good does 
church do you, anyway? It’s lots more 
sensible to be outdoors.” 

What good had church done her these two 
hard years? Flo was right—a girl had to have 
some fun, and if there was no day except 
Sunday— 

Mechanically Louise took part in the open- 
ing exercises, mechanically she put her nickel 
in the contribution plate, and settled back in 
the corner of the pew for the sermon. She 
did not intend to listen; she had more absorb- 
ing things to think about. 

Suddenly her attention was caught by the 
word ‘‘sea,” and she began to listen, at first 
idly, then with interest. The minister was 
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describing a naval vessel at the beginning of a 
long voyage. He told of the importance of 
that ship to the nation—of the many dangers 
of such a voyage, and the need of the most 
careful foresight and caution. Then he 
pictured the final measure of preparation, 
which the captain must never neglect; he 
must warp the great ship over into a compass- 
station,—some quiet bay where no ocean 
swell should disturb her,—and there carefully 
observe the bearings of each compass, and 
compute, or, if possible, remove each deflecting 
influence. Upon the accuracy of the com- 
passes the lives of hundreds of men might, at 
some future crisis, depend. 

‘Are we,”’ the preacher went on, “‘as careful 
with the compasses of our lives? Do we keep 
them true to the best we know? Are we 
careful to protect them from the slightest 
deflection? Are we —” 

But the girl down in the corner of the pew 
heard no more, for her startled conscience was 
preaching its own sermon. She thought of 
Flo Creston as she had been two years ago, 
and as she was now; of the indefinable coarsen- 
ing in her speech and manners, and the cor- 
responding lowering of her business ability. 
And was her own compass as true as it had 
been two years before—was her own ideal of 
honor as high? It was higher than Flo’s and 
the ‘Sunday crowd’s,”’ certainly, but how long 
would it be if she went their way? 

Louise sighed a little wistfully, but the look 
in her eyes had changed. She understood 
now; the church was one of the compass- 
stations—and she would try to keep her 
compass true.— Youth's Companion. 


_ 
a 


ON ARITHMETIC. 





BY H. W. GILBERT. 


ARLY youth is the age of perception, and 
the introduction to such studies as it Is in- 
tended a child should pursue should be regu- 
lated accordingly. This is the time for 
memorizing letters and those parts of arith- 
metic which are strictly matters of perception 
and memory. Numeration should then be 
taught thoroughly. It should follow the 
memorizing of tables, inasmuch as it requires 
more reflection to understand it perfectly 
than is required to comprehend the construc- 
tion of the ordinary tables. Especial care 
should be taken to impress upon the mind of 
the pupil that the value of any given figure 
depends upon the relative position it occupies; 
for instance the figure 3, in the units’ place 
represents simply three individuals, while with 
a cipher placed to the right it becomes 3 tens, 
or thirty, &c. The division of any number 
of figures into periods of three, and the general 
name of each period should be distinctly im- 
pressed upon his mind. If he is thoroughly 
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exercised in this way, he will hereafter find 
but little difficulty in denoting any given 
number. 

The reflective powers should be put into 
exercise as soon as is consistent with nature, 
but never overstrained. Great disadvantages, 
which but few, either teachers or directors 
ever realize, arise from setting children to 
work at what is positively beyond the reach 
of their powers. This principle is realized 
fully in the grosser manifestations, even by 
the ignorant and unreflecting; for example, 
every one understands the injurious effects 
resulting from over-physical exertion, from 
imposing upon a child a manual task beyond 
his strength. But its application to the 
mind is made by comparatively few. The 
results of infringing the laws of nature are, 
nevertheless, equally certain in both cases. 
We are convinced that much of the apparent 
and real mental imbecility witnessed in our 
schools is the result of the profound ignorance 
of this principle which so generally prevails. 
Intelligent teachers are sometimes forced by 
the imprudence of directors and parents, de- 
cidedly anxious for progress, to violate their 
own convictions in this regard. 

A complete course of mental arithmetic, 
with thorough practical exemplifications of 
fractions should always precede written 
arithmetic. Half an hour spent in the 
practice of arithmetic is, with most scholars, 
better than a whole day’s theorizing. Let not 
a teacher disdain to use an apple in default 
of aset of models. If it were not invidious we 
would recommend the arithmetic of a certain 
author as superior to all others in this respect. 
His treatise on fractions is almost a course in 
logic. Clear and well-arranged, proceeding 
by degrees from the easier to the more dif- 
ficult, and thus gradually calling into activity 
the reflective faculties, it is admirably calcu- 
lated to discipline the mind, and do away with, 
or rather prevent, the falling into those habits 
of mental dependence and implicit reliance 
upon others, which are so subversive of all 
originality and confidence in one’s own mental 
integrity. For this reason quite young 
children should never be supplied with books 
which render frequent assistance from the 
teacher necessary. 

The blackboard should be constantly em- 
ployed, even with a class in oral arithmetic. 
A principle can thus be exemplified, in a 
variety of ways, before a whole class, in the 
same time which is required to elucidate it toa 
single individual. After the performance of 
abundant examples by the teacher, the ma- 
jority of the class will generally be able to 
perform all the examples in a case in fractions 
without any further assistance. It is always 
much better to devote a day, or even two, to 
the thorough understanding of one application 
of a principle, than to hurry on before it is 
distinctly understood, thus accumulating a 
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mass of ill-digested matter in the mind, which, 
in many cases, remains a complete chaos, 
from which the unfortunate victim of stupidity 
finds it impossible to deduce system and order. 

A culpable error on the part of those en- 
trusted with the education of youth, is the 
requiring of too much in a given time. It 
seems to be, in some directions, no uncommon 
idea, that with economy of time, and a very 
disinterested devotion on the part of teachers, 
all knowledge may be exhausted in the com- 
paratively brief space of six months, and that 
a twelve-month for this purpose is a magni- 
ficent allotment of time, with which the most 
unreasonable should regard themselves as 
highly favored. The vulgar standard in this, 
as in all other studies, is the number of pages 
despatched, and: the crown of mastership is 
having ‘‘gone through the book.” 


_ 
oe. 


NATIONAL AID TO VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING. 





E have received from the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, a letter in reference to the Report 
of the Commission on National Aid to Voca- 
tional Education from which our readers will be 
glad to have usquoteafewsentences. ‘While 
Europe is killing off its trained workers, this 
Report proposes a plan for the training of 
workers in this country, which, if carried out, 
will mark the greatest educational advance to 
be made anywhere in the world in the im- 
mediate future. The greatest resource of any 
nation is the undeveloped skill and vocational 
possibilities of its population. We must work 
this as industriously as we have worked our 
water power, our mines, our fields and our 
forests, but with less waste and more intel- 
ligence. In this whole country according to 
the investigations made by the commission, 
there are fewer trade schools than exist in the 
now unfortunate little German kingdom of 
Bavaria, with a population but little greater 
than that of New York City. Until the 
outbreak of the European war, more workers 
were being trained at public expense in the 
City of Munich than in all the larger cities 
of the United States put together, although 
these American cities include a population of 
12,000,000. For millions of people life has 
been narrowed and sombered by the fact that 
the cost of life’s necessities has increased more 
rapidly than their earning power. Their 
earning power can be increased only by voca- 
tional expertness and efficiency and that can 
only be promoted by education. In the last 
analysis vocational training is admitted by the 
greatest minds of every land to be a wise 
business investment, perhaps the wisest of 
all. It is even more short-sighted of the State 
and nation to neglect these investments, since 
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national success is dependent not all alone on 
returns in dollars and cents, but in civic and 
social well-being. 

As a part of this Report is the draft of the 
bill which has been presented to the Senate 
by the Honorable Hoke Smith, Chairman of 
the Commission, and in the House, by Repre- 
sentative Hughes. Summarized the bill pro- 
vides for the needs of vocational education 
through the medium of the national grants, in 
aid of State enterprise, and denied to states 
which are not enterprising. These Federal 
grants are to be made for instruction in 
agriculture and the trades and industries, and 
for the training of teachers of agricultural, 
trade, industrial and home economics subjects. 
The proposed educational plans are very 
comprehensive. The Report emphasizes the 
fact that the words “agricultural education” 
as frequently used in it, include education for 
the farm home as well as for the farm itself. 
The federal grants proposed are large, and, if 
the bill becomes a law, will put the United 
States in line with the most progressive nations 
of the world so far as the truly practical edu- 
cation of its youth goes. We have not been so 
situated of late years. The total Federal 
expenditure increases to a maximum of 
$7,000,000 a year in 1924, to be apportioned 
only among such states as meet the require- 
ments of the plan, by themselves appropriating 
complementary sums for similar purposes. 
Thus the bill not only provides for a generous 
expenditure of Federal money, but is intended 
to stimulate such expenditure by the States.” 

— Education. 


— 
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BETWEEN THE SCHOOLMASTER AND 
LAYMAN 


N the simpler days, the family gave its 
offspring all the training, all the adjust- 
ment of life, all the education, academic, re- 
ligious, moral and vocational, which he re- 
ceived. As life unfolded civilization became 
more complex, division of labor set the father 
and sometimes the mother working at special- 
ized tasks. The family, sometimes because of 
its poverty, sometimes because of its indif- 
ference, sometimes because of its viciousness, 
sometimes because the circumstances with 
which it is surrounded made any other action 
impossible, found itself increasingly unable 
to do all the things for the child which had been 
done by the family unit in earlier days. 

One by one the old activities of the family 
circle, the old duties and responsibilities of 
childhood which had been discharged by the 
parents, found their way through various 
avenues and agencies into the hands of the 
public school, the institution which society has 
created for conferring upon children the 
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heritage of the race, and adjusting them to 
meet the demands of their environment. 

When the academic education becaine a 
part of the necessary preparation of every 
child, the family being no longer able to give 
it, the school took it over and has made it the 
largest subject of its effort since that day. 
When the family was no longer able to give 
the child the training in religious morals, 
discipline, and conduct which he needed in 
order to become a safe and worthy member of 
the social order, the church attempted to 
come tothe rescue. In these later days, when 
it is admitted on all sides that the efforts of the 
church in this direction have not been crowned 
with the highest success, family and church and 
every other social institution is proposing that 
the duty of the responsibility for the moral 
training of the child be thrown upon the school- 
room, and the schools have bravely under- 
taken the task. 

Before division of labor, specialized machin- 
ery, and large scale production behind factory 
walls had done away with the old artisan 
trades, every family was in a far better position 
to bring its children in contact with many 
different activities of life as they were carried 
on in the actual world through which the 
children learn, and the parents learned as 
well, what they liked best to do and what they 
were best fitted to do. As a result, a very 
effective scheme of vocational guidance, as 
compared with our condition to-day, was 
prevalent almost everywhere. Industry was 
the simple knowledge of principles easy to 
acquire, chances of placing children in the lines 
where they would meet with the best success 
of which they were capable were far easier to 
secure than today. 

With the disappearance of the old artisan 
trades, with the father and sometimes the 
mother engaged in specialized tasks, largely 
automatic machines, with the children de- 
prived of the old trades, to discover their own 
best ability, with the family engulfed in the 
complexity of our modern industrial life, it is 
no longer possible for it, without the aid of the 
other agencies in society, to give the child the 
guidance and direction toward his right em- 
ployment which was possible in more primi- 
tive times. Today on every hand we have 
the feeling that the schools must undertake 
for the future to give vocational guidance and 
direction to those children; to aid them to 
discover themselves and to furnish them and 
their parents the information not be obtained 
otherwise, upon which pupils may make a 
satisfactory choice, either of further education 
or of a life calling. 

When the workman plied his trade, whether 
it were that of a farmer, or shoemaker, or 
hatter, or what-not, under the family rooftree, 
children learned at an early age the occupation 
followed by the father, or found in the village 
hard by an opportunity to obtain some em- 
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ployment at the things which he liked best 
to do. In this way every trade and industry 
not only trained its own workers, but had a 
sense of responsibility for its workers, which 
with the growth of civilization found its 
expression in laws of apprenticeship. Those 
required the employer to give training to the 
young apprentice, not only in the other lines 
but in the art and mystery of the craft. The 
growth of the extreme division of labor, and 
the growth of the specialized machine, large 
scale production and factorying of industries 
has not only driven out the old artisan occu- 
pation but along with it the institution of 
apprenticeship. Laws requiring the em- 
ployer to teach the young worker the trade 
are still on the statute books of many of the 
states having been made by them as late as 
1845, but they have long become obsolete. 
Few, indeed, are the employers in this country 
today who feel that they are under any re- 
sponsibility, either moral or legal, for giving 
to the young people who come to their plants 
the training which they need in order to meet 
with the highest success, for their own benefit 
and for the welfare of the manufacturer. 

With the door of skilled industry closed to 
children under sixteen years of age, with great 
hordes of young people leaving the public 
schools at fourteen, just as soon as they can 
escape the operation of the compulsory 
education law, with the disappearance of the 
old method for acquiring knowledge of all of a 
trade, with the comparative degrees in the 
amount of skill of the American working man, 
with all its economic, industrial and social 
consequences, the industries of the working 
man, the citizen, the social worker, all who are 
interested in the welfare of the great masses of 
our toilers, and the future prosperity of the 
country, are turning to the schools, and asking 
that the schools shall add to their many other 
burdens the task of giving vocational educa- 
tion, fitting persons over fourteen years of age 
to meet the demands of the farm, the home and 
the shop. 

Thus we see that the old responsibilities of 
the family for the academic, religious, moral 
and vocational training of the child have one 
by one found their way back to the school as 
the chosen instrument for the conservation of 
childhood. In the shift, which in its entirety 
has occupied centuries, two other marked 
characteristics stand out—characteristics that 
from the standpoint of those who desire larger 
efficiency on the part of our system of educa- 
tion are very deplorable. On the one hand the 
schoolmaster has rushed into these tasks as 
they have come to him, too much inclined 
to hold aloft his book and pride himself upon 
his method, to ignore not only the contribution 
which the other agencies in society might make 
the solution of his problem, but to forget that 
they, as well as the schools, have had the 
responsibility which they have been all too 
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ready to cast upon the cshool system. On the 
other hand, each of these agencies, the family, 
the church, the shop and the farm, has been 
all too ready, in loading down the public 
school with their old burdens, to disclaim 
any further responsibility for them, to insist 
upon the public schools assuming the entire 
discharge of the new task, and not only to 
refrain from, but in many cases to refuse their 
co-operation in the solution of the problem. 
As a result, there has come to you an absence 
of team play between the schoolmaster and the 
layman, a failure to work together upon tasks 
which ought to have been their joint respon- 
sibility, which has prevented the school from 
conferring upon children their right heritage, 
their proper adjustment for life as effectively 
as they should. 

Team play between the schoolmaster and 
the layman in connection with the problems 
that concern the schoolroom and the school 
system are just as necessary to secure the best 
results as team play in any athletic contest, 
or as team play between men in any other 
activities of life if they desire to secure good 
results. There has been too much isolation, 
too much aloofness, too much of a failure to 
appreciate the joint character of the responsi- 
bility, too much of a tendency to isolate the 
public schools from life. 

The measure of the bigness of the school 
master of the future will be the extent of his 
ability to draw to his aid every agency in 
society that is interested or ought to be in- 
terested in the welfare of childhood, and to use 
to the full all the contributions which laymen 
of every kind may have to offer in aiding him 
to solve the financial problem, the moral 
problem, the vocational education problem 
and the health problem, or any other problem 
which must be solved and solved aright, if we 
were to preserve, equip and conserve the next 
generation.—Dr. C. A. Prosser, Secretary of 
National Society for Promotion of Industrial 
Education. 


_— 
~~ 


AMONG THE OLD LETTER WRITERS. 





ROBERT B. RISK. 


N these days when the good old art of letter 
writing is in decay it is a pleasure to look 
over the pages of such a book as ‘‘ The Great 
English Letter Writers’’ and see how the wits 
of the older days entertained themselves and 
others by friendly correspondence. For in- 
stance, here is how pleasantly Sydney Smith 
complains of old age: 

“Tt is a bore, I admit, to be past seventy, 
for you are left for execution, and are daily 
expecting the death warrant; but, as you say, 
it is not anything very capital we quit. We 


are, at the close of life, only hurried away 
from stomach aches, pains in the joints, from 
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weakness, ugliness and nervous tremors; but 
we shall all meet again in another planet, 
cured of all our defects; ... will be less 
irritable; ... more silent; . . . assent; Jeffrey 
will speak slower; Bobus will be just as he is; 
I shall be more respectful to the upper clergy; 
but I shall have as lively a sense as I now have 
of all your kindness and affection for me.” 

Thackeray impatiently brushes away meta- 
physics and thus delightfully speaks about 
enjoying the life and action at our hands and 
doorsteps: 

“T don’t know about the unseen world; the 
use of the seen world is the right thing, I’m 
sure! It is just as much God’s world and 
creation as the kingdom of heaven with all the 
angels. How will you make yourself most 
happy init? How secure at least the greatest 
amount of happiness compatible with your 
condition? Let us turn God’s today to its 
best use, as well as any other part of the time 
He gives us. . .’. The bounties of the Father 
I believe to be countless and inexhaustible for 
most of us here in life; love the greatest, art 
(which is an exquisite and admiring sense of 
nature) the next. ... I'll admire, if I can, 
the wing of a cock sparrow as much as the 
pinion of an archangel; and adore God the 
Father of the earth, first; waiting for the 
completion of my senses, and the fulfilment of 
his intentions towards me afterwards, when 
the scene closes over us.” 

Nobody but Charles Lamb could have 
written this little skit, and every lover of a 
dog will appreciate it. It is an inquiry of 
Patmore after a celebrated dog, Dash: 

“Dear Patmore—Excuse my anxiety, but 
how is Dash? (I should have asked if Mrs. 
Patmore kept her rules and was improving 
—but Dash came uppermost. The order of 
our thoughts should be the order of our 
writing.) Goes he muzzled, or aperto ore? 
Are his intellects sound, or does he wander a 
little in his conversation? You cannot be too 
careful to watch the first symptoms of inco- 
herence. The first illogical snarl he makes, to 
St. Luke’s with him! All the dogs here are 
going mad, if you believe the overseers; but I 
protest they seem to me very rational and 
collected. But nothing is so deceitful as mad 
people to those who are not used to them. 
Try him with hot water. If he won't lick it 
up, it is a sign he does not like it. Does his 
tail wag horizontally or perpendicularly? 
That has decided the fate of many dogs in 
Enfield. Is his general deportment cheerful? 
I mean when he is pleased—for otherwise there 
is no judging. You can’t be too careful. Has 
he bit any of the children yet? If he has, have 
them shot, and keep him for curiosity, to see if 
it was the hydrophobia.” 

Now as an offset to Sydney Smith’s views on 
old age let me give a fragment from Mark 
Twain’s speech delivered at a banquet given 
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by his literary friends in honor of his seven- 
tieth birthday anniversary. Here it is: 

“Three-score years and ten! It is the 
Scriptural statute of limitations. After that 
you owe no active duties; for you the strenuous 
life is over. You are a time-expired man, to 
use Kipling’s military phrase. You have 
served your term, well or less well, and you 
are mustered out. The previous engagement 
plea, which in forty years has cost you so 
many twinges, you can lay aside forever; on 
this side of the grave you will never need it 
again. If you shrink at thought of night and 
winter, and the late home-coming from the 
banquet and the lights and the laughter, 
through the deserted streets—a desolation 
which would not remind you now, as for a 
generation it did, that your friends are sleep- 
ing, and you must creep in a-tip-toe and not 
disturb them, but would only remind you that 
you need not tiptoe, you can never disturb 
them more—if you shrink at thought of these 
things, you need only reply: ‘Your invitation 
honors me, and pleases me because you still 
keep me in your remembrance, but I am 
seventy; seventy, and would nestle in the 
chimney corner, and smoke my pipe, and read 
my book, and take my rest, wishing you well 
in all affection, and that when you in your 
turn shall arrive at pier No. 70 you may step 
aboard your waiting ship with a reconciled 
spirit, and lay your course toward the sinking 
sun with a contented heart.’” 


After all, happiness in life is a matter of ) 


temperament and a cheerful philosophy.— 
Lancaster Examiner. 


in 
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TIME ECONOMY IN COURSES OF 
STUDY. 





PROF. ERWIN W. RUNKLE, STATE COLLEGE. 


HIS topic, Economy of Time in Courses of 
Study, has many handles. One might 

raise the query whether economy of time is 
an end at all worthy of our endeavor. We 
might discuss economy by reducing the 
quantity of work or by improving its quality. 
One might dwell upon time economy by more 
efficient supervision. Shall we effect economy 
by revising courses of study, by correlation of 
subjects and avoidance of duplications. The 
prior question might well be pressed whether 
all duplication of subjects or repetition at 
different culture levels, is unjustifiable. One 
might well raise the question what are the 
objects aimed at by the several grades of 
instruction and courses of study whether 
cultured or vocational, and the standards of 
measurement by which the success or failure 
of such courses and grades are determined. 
Once more, one might discuss the relation of 
the educational agencies, the proper relation 
of the elementary school, the high school, the 
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normal school, the college, and the university 
in a system of education. The subject in any 
of its phases is fairly equivalent to a discussion 
of the reorganization of education, and this 
President Baker has in a vein of satire called 
a rather ambitious subject. 

However that may be, economy of time in 
courses of study isin the air. It is part of an 
efficiency system movement which has gripped 
all interests. All progress in these days must 
be plotted to curve, a blue print furnished, the 
unit of efficiency demonstrated. It has an 
economic aspect, emphasized and distorted by 
the prevailing industrial and social pressure of 
living. How to render the individual most 
productive—and that too at the earliest period 
of his life—such is the practical question 
raised by the practical thinkers of our day. 
Over-crowding in some of the so-called learned 
professions, and the increased cost of living 
have forced upon us a new back-to-nature 
movement, a new agriculture and a new 
industrialism. Politics and religion have felt 
the significance of the movement, and teachers 
are increasingly casting about for the means of 
reaching in shorter time, better results, desired 
goals, by eliminating waste. This pressure for 
an earlier contact with life is felt throughout 
our educational system and bids fair to mul- 
tiply rapidly in its sources of appeal. 

In one respect, I rejoice in the wide-spread 
discussion of the problem of economy of time. 
It means that a halt has been called in the 
process of enriching the curriculum, a process 
which has resulted in intellectual dyspepsia. 
It means that essentials will again receive an 
inning, that the overburdened educational 
stomach will be granted a respite. A few 
things well done, essentials well mastered, are 
a better preparation for doing other things, 
for mastering other things, than many things 
poorly done, feebly grasped. ‘Multum non 
multa”’ isstill true. The old-time disciplinary 
idea of certain subjects and the transfer of 
discipline to other subjects has received harsh 
treatment in these latter days (and by none 
has the attack been more concerted than by 
the psychological laboratories themselves), yet 
despite all claims, discipline in one thing, in 
essentials spells character, and character has 
not been superseded as the supreme goal of all 
training. If formal training and skill cannot 
be transferred, character can be. It is the 
veriest truism and yet one that bears re- 
petition, that character builds bridges, as well 
as engineering skill, that love of beauty and 
possession of truth are no less the need of the 
artizan than the privilege of the scholar. 

When we come to consider the point of 
contact for economy of time, the plot thickens. 
The elementary school says “It is not in me,” 
the high school with its two-fold problem 
echoes “It is not in me.”’ The normal school 
trains the elementary school teacher and 
prepares for college, the normal school ‘must 
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needs respond, “‘I pray thee have me excused.” 
The college of today, despite an occasional 
three years’ course or a reduced-unit require- 
ment for the unusually brilliant, tends toward 
a lengthening rather than a shortening of the 
time of preparation. The five and six-year 
courses in technical and industrial lines are a 
direct concession to the increased cultural 
needs of these professions. 

The present status of time element is as 
follows: In a large way elementary training 
comprises eight grades, high school four 
grades, or the child entering school at six 
years of age is a youth of eighteen or nineteen 
when he enters college. Four years of col- 
legiate work and two to four years of graduate 
or professional study sends the student into 
life at too ripe an age. Several years of 
apprenticeship and the preliminary stages in 
gaining a professional foothold lengthen the 
period of infancy to thirty or more years. 
There is a growing conviction that there is 
waste here. President Judson maintains in 
the Report of Chicago University for 1910-11, 
that the elementary school work should be 
done in six years; the secondary school work 
in three years, the properly college work in 
three years bringing the student to true 
university work at the age of eighteen. This 
would be equivalent to entering college at 
sixteen,. and in four or at most eight years 
completing collegiate and professional training. 
Dr. Judson argues that three years is the 
proper, economic unit to apply to educational 
measurement. This view is held by an in- 
creasing body of teachers and administrators, 
and it may now be said to have reached the 
propaganda stage, the stage of open discussion. 
There are three committees at work upon the 
problem as it relates to the entire system of 
education: the committee of the National 
Council of the National Education Association, 
and two coédperating committees, those of the 
National Association of State Universities and 
of the National Department of Superintend- 
ence. These committees, have provisionally 
agreed upon a time schedule: Elementary 
education, 6-12; Secondary education, 12-18. 
(Two divisions of four and two years.) College, 
18-20 or 16-20. University (graduate and 
professional schools), 20-24. This is suffi- 
ciently flexible to provide for trades schools, 
vocational training, and for that increasing 
tendency in our State Universities to lengthen 
the industrial and technical courses to six 
years, 

There are duplications of courses that could 
beavoided. One may begin modern languages 
in secondary school, normal school and college. 
History and Rhetoric of various degrees of 
tenuity repeat themselves in high school and 


college, to the end, Edward Bok tells us (save ' 


the mark! that I agree with his conclusions) 
our seniors do not know how to write a 
courteous business letter expressed in good 
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English. Adjustments such as an earlier 
approach to geometry, and a later one to 
algebra are the line of economy. Surely there 
is some lack of adjustment when the student 
goés over the same ground in high school and 
college. Incongruity is not wholly concealed 
by appending different titles to the texts. 
We share at least some interest in the remark 
of the fond parent, quoted by Dr. Judd, “My 
boy is now reading and studying the Ancient 
Mariner for the third time. He read it in the 
eighth grade, he had it in the high school, and 
now his class in college is taking it up.’ 
Correlation and adjustment, too, are lacking 
when the beauties of Evangeline are pointed 
out six times in the course of one’s progress 
through school and college. We are inclined 
to take sides, at least occasionally, with the 
pupil who understood the text perfectly and 
enjoyed it, but who could make out absolutely 
nothing from the explanatory notes. 

* May I draw from personal experience a few 
movements? It has always been an interest- 
ing study to me to follow the psychological 
processes in the periodical and inevitable 
revision of courses. College faculties, like 
secondary school authorities, always have two 
means of recourse, if business is slack, to 
amend the rules or revise the courses of study. 
I have observed how the quality of work has 
ofttimes improved by the reduction of hours, 
and by the readjustment of material; throwing 
the student upon the resources of the library, 
of thinking for himself, of real study. I have 
observed how subjects which were essential, 
absolutely essential under the term system, 
become sublimated under the semester divi- 
sion. Howareadjustment between the several 
schools and colleges of a university reduces 
duplication and increases efficiency. Even 
that professor of the old school, apochryphal 
or otherwise, who thought the Deity intended 
his subjects for three terms, and three terms 
for his subjects, and who refused to change 
until the Deity did, has adapted himself to 
other divisions and at no appreciable loss of 
reverence or efficiency. There is nothing 
sacred in the numerical basis of our work, even 
in the traditional four college years, or the 
twelve of secondary training. By their 
fruits ye shall know them. You have heard 
the college: teacher maintain, I must teach 
such and such a subject, it is not properly 
taught in the high school. The high school 
teacher attends our conferences and insists. 
that such and such material must be taught 
because it is not properly handled by the 
elementary school. Is it not a fair question 
how much of this attitude is bias; and how 
much of it, think you, could be turned into 
economy of time? All good teaching is 
review teaching. While, therefore, I cannot 
agree with those who maintain that all reviews 
are wasteful, all duplications are pedagogic- 
ally unsound, I do affirm that our mills should 
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grind exceeding fine when this question is 
hoppered. A subject, taught in the secondary 
schools, the bulk of which must be re-taught 
in college is either out of place in the former, 
or accepting the burden of proof, it must 
justify itself by results. As to the accom- 
plishment of programs of economy, I have 
‘time for an outline of suggestions only. I 
have a well-defined conviction, which you 
doubtless share with me, that there is waste in 
the elementary grades, that teachers would 
accomplish more if they were required to 
undertake less; that if we simplified our 
educational diet, we would improve our health. 
I have an equally well-grounded conviction 
that the normal schools should focus all ac- 
tivities upon the problems and work of the 
elementary school teacher, while the college 
and university should train teachers for 
secondary and higher education. I am con- 
vinced, also, that the college ought to have the 
man at about sixteen years of age and that 
the university should be permitted to profit 
somewhat from the adolescent overflow and 
give it that impetus of research which is the 
crown of our intellectual life. The manner 
of attairling such results lies largely within 
the domain of the several schools themselves. 
The following are the more obvious means: 

First, Elimination of subjects or parts of 
subjects, simplifying the courses of study. 

Second, By more efficient instruction. 

Third, By better supervision, and 

Fourth, By coérdination of schools and 
courses so as to eliminate needless duplication. 

These to be supplemented by continuation 
schools, vacation schools, night schools, special 
schools, follow-up classes, social center and 
community activities. Here the exceptional 
individual, the laggard, the. retarded, the 
deficient may be dealt with according to their 
diverse needs. The school is thereby relieved 
of discordant elements, its work simplified, 
economy effected. 

Of the economy program, as it effects the 
college, I am not so sanguine of the results. 
The college is a democratic institution, af- 
fording equal opportunity to grow under 
somewhat leisurely conditions, a self-govern- 
ing, thinking, moral individual. It is easy to 
bring an indictment against the college, its 
side shows, its outside activities, its worship of 
athletics, its sporadic dissipations, even. But 
the college is the experiment station of self- 
government, the college boy is learning self- 
government and his mistakes are frequently 
the by-products of the seriousness with which 
he takes himself and his task. If, therefore, 
we are to effect the transition from high school 
to university, from parental control to self- 
control, the college must be preserved both 
in its democracy and freedom. Some actual 
readjustments in the college to meet the 
demands of economy of time seem to be 

First, Courses of study or a credit require- 
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ment under which the exceptional man may 
be graduated in three years. 

Second, A less number of required units for 
graduation from the brilliant student. 

Third, Summer Sessions, Summer Quarters, 
or well guided correspondence study by which 
work is pursued toward a degree. 

Fourth, the first year of the professional 
course to count as credit for the last year in 
the college course. 

Fifth, Six-year coursesin engineering, min- 
ing or agriculture leading upon completion to 
both a bachelor’s degree and to a professional 
or technical degree. 

This last factor is in the interest of a stronger 
industrial and technical training by a broader 
basis of cultural work. It really lengthens the 
period of preparation for the engineer, the 
agriculturist, the industrial chemist, the 
mining expert. It is a concession to the 
humanities, which industrialism is itself ad- 
vocating. The note repeatedly heard of late 
that the study of philosophy and even Greek 
is especially requisite for the engineer has 
an Alice-in-Wonderland sound, another in- 
stance peradventure of the stone which the 
builders rejected becoming the head of’ the 
corner. 

By way of summary. 

The storm centers of time economy lie, first, 
in the elementary grades. How may we do 
eight years’ work in seven, or better how may 
we do in six or seven years more real thorough 
work than is now done in eight. This result 
is even now accomplished in some of our 
laboratory schools and in some of our best 
city schools. That six years devoted to the 
tools of education should be sufficient is a 
growing belief. The second storm center of 
the economy movement is the attempt: to 
effect an adjustment between the high school 
and the first year of college. Experts tell us 
that the first two years of college work are 
secondary school work, and the last two 
years university work but with varying 
degrees of efficiency. Conceding the point, it 
does not logically follow that it is not amply 
worth the doing. I think all will grant that 
the distinction between high school and college 
is less marked than in former years and that 
some readjustment is at this point inevitable. 
But whether the readjustment will come by 
way of a time merger or by greater qualitative 
differentiation between high school and college 
is a much mooted question. Economy must 
never be sought at the expense of greater 
efficiency, and always with due regard to the 
principle that it takes time to grow a human 
soul. Moreover rules of efficiency that apply 
to bank, factory, or department store do not 
apply to education. Principles are not 
measured by their rule-of-thumb applications. 
As Jastrow says, writing of a different edu- 
cational problem, “Reforms return to first 
principles to get a fair start, and are as often 
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called upon to retrace false steps as to project 
the course for the future.” The college is a 
unique American institution, and we may well 
hesitate long and deliberate deeply before we 
sever it, distributing the dismembered parts 
to the high school and university respectively. 
At the same time, how strange it would be if 
with all our interest in education, methods and 
training, we should not evolve economies that 
tell in the aggregate and render easier the 
solution of the problem as a recent essayist 
expresses it, “How to live on twenty-four 
hours a day.” 


= 
ae 


THE GIFT AND THE GIVER. 





ia night was raw and dreary, and the 

streets down by the wharves were at 
their worst. One man, wandering through 
them, found them terrible. He was nota poor 
man as the world defines poverty. He had 
plenty of money. But he was bankrupt in 
joy, in hope, in enthusiasm and purpose in 
life,—in everything that makes the years worth 
while,—and he was trying to push his courage 
to the point of putting an end to it all that 
night. 

But some one was down at the wharves 
before him—a miserable little outcast, shiver- 
ing and starved, who begged him for help. 
Impatiently he flung the child a coin. The 
boy snatched it, and ran off as fast as his weak- 
ness would let him. The man watched him a 
moment, and then the whim seized him to see 
how the child would spend the money. He 
followed him listlessly; he was not much 
interested, but it would serve to fill a few 
minutes. ° 

The boy made his way to a wretched eating- 
place, and the man watched him through the 
dirty window. What he saw startled him. 
He had known that there were hungry people 
in the world, but never, until he saw that 
starved child ravenously devour the unappetiz- 
ing food, had hc realized what hunger really 
was. When the boy came out, the man was 
waiting. He had forgotten the wharves and 
his purpose that night; he had found some- 
thing to do: he had to see that that boy did 
not get into such a condition again. 

There was only one way: he must take care 
of the boy himself. There were plenty of 
discouragements, but the man did not give 
up; the difficulty of the problem put him on 
his mettle. It did more than that: one boy, 
even with all a boy’s possibilities, was not 
business enough for a man; so there were 
other boys—with other and still larger prob- 
lems. The man who had thought of killing 
himself because there was nothing interesting 
to live for, became a Christian and a philan- 
thropist, whose life was full to the brim. He 
was saved by a gift toa beggar. - 

But that was not quite all the truth. He 
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might have given that coin to one of the or- 
ganized charities. They would have fed the 
child, and put him in the way of oversight and 
training. The result to the boy might have 
been much the same. But not tothe man. It 
was the bit of himself that he gave, even 
though it was nothing more than listless 
curiosity at first, that led him finally into the 
heart of life. Organized charity is wise, but 
it must mean organized hearts, as well as bank- 
books, or the blessing is lost. 


— 


JOHN KELLOGG’S FAILURE. 


EACON John Kellogg, who sat in the 
second pew from the front, was generally 
the first man to shake the hand of the young 
minister after the sermon. The deacon’s 
words of commendation were hearty, and they 
carried more weight than most words of praise, 
for the old man had lived a few years in the 
city, and had heard some famous preachers. 

He had been a successful farmer, with 
money in the bank, but he had been ambitious 
to move to town and go into business. When 
he was somewhat past middle age, he had let 
his farm, gone to town, and entered into a 
partnership with two other men. But after 
three years the business had failed. 

So John Kellogg came back to the farm and 
began to pay off his debts. It took him a 
long time to do it, and when they were all 
paid, he was an old man, and his ambition was 
gone. Nothing remained to him except his 
farm and his seat in the church. 

The young minister had heard the story of 
those few years in the city, and once, while 
attending a conference there, he had met some 
one who had known John Kellogg. What he 
heard thrilled him with admiration. He 
resolved that when he returned home he would 
go to John Kellogg and tell him what sort of 
man he had discovered him to be. 

Before the conference meetings were over, 
he received a telegram, and he hastened back, 
only to find that John Kellogg wasdead. But 
what he had learned too late to tell him to his 
face, he told beside his coffin. Part of it the 
people knew—but not all. 

It was the dishonesty of John Kellogg’s 
partners that had wrecked the business. 
Legally each partner was liable for the entire 
indebtedness, but the other two had hidden 
their property. John Kellogg might have 
escaped by the payment of his third, but he 
had refused to do that, because, he said, the 
people who trusted the firm had trusted him. 

The debt was three times what in fairness 
he should have paid. But for honor’s sake 
he had plowed corn year by year till he had 
paid the last dollar. When that was done, he 
wasanoldman. But had he failed?— Youth’s 
Companion. 
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HE high tribute to Dr. Brumbaugh at 
the banquet in his honor December 16th, 
given by his co-workers in Philadelphia, 
and attended by upwards of six hundred 
citizens and members of educational bodies, 
was a memorable event in the history of the 
city. In reply to the ovation accorded him, 
the Governor-elect, after ‘confessing his 
embarrassment, his voice vibrant with emo- 
tion, thanked Philadelphia and Philadel- 
phians for their hearty co-operation in his 
work for the children during his tenure as 
Superintendent of Schools, and expressed 
the hope that he might continue to enjoy 
that same co-operation throughout his car- 
eer. Mayor Blankenburg and John Wan- 
amaker headed a list of speakers, including 
men prominent in various phases of public 
endeavor, who joined in congratulating Dr. 
B. on his record of brillant achievement 
as Superintendent of Schools and wishing 
him equal success in his broader career as 
a statesman. Speaking of Doctor Brum- 
baugh. in terms of warmest praise, Mr. 
Wanamaker said: “He was elected by the 
people. He belongs to the people, and to 
the people of Pennsylvania, over and above 
all parties, he will render. his final ac- 
count.” 

Those who followed included ex-Judge 
Dimner Beeber, Provost Edgar F. Smith, 
of the University of Pennsylvania; Presi- 
dent Joseph Swain of Swarthmore College; 
Mrs. Edwin C. Grice, president of the Home 
and School League; Otto T. Mallery and 
Franklin Spencer Edmonds. Mayor Blank- 
enburg predicted a splendid era for the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania under the ad- 
ministration of Doctor Brumbaugh, who 
he said would always be remembered as a 
great public teacher. 





THE School Census of Pittsburgh for 1914, 
prepared under the supervision of Charles 
Reisfor, Jr., head of the department of 
Compulsory Education of that city, shows 
the number of children between 4 and 6 
years to be 18,534, and between 6 and 16 
to be 97,407, an increase of 5,046 over the 
preceding year. It shows the distribution 
of children enrolled in the public, the private 
and the parochial schools, also those not 





enrolled and causes for non-enrollment. 
Supt. Davidson recommends that next year 
the enumeration be made to include all boys 
and girls between the ages of 16 and 20 
years. They have a card system in Pitts- 
burgh which is meant to include each child, 
giving name, residence, parent or guardian, 
school and grade. 


We have just received a pamphlet of 
thirty pages containing the proceedings of 
the annual meeting of the Board of Prin- 
cipals of the State Normal Schools of Penn- 
sylvania which was held at Harrisburg, No- 
vember 6th. It is a valuable report and 
may be had from the Department of Public 
Instruction. 


THE New York Evening Post says: A 
county which in educational affairs merits the 
flattery of imitation is Berks in Pennsylvania. 
Its report is placed first in the bulletin of the 
Federal Bureau of Education on features of 
rural-school improvement. In many com- 
munities the teacher is any one who passes an 
examination, suits the directors, and takes a 
salary of $30 monthly; in Berks 525 of the 
550 have had normal-school training, 350 are 
normal-school graduates, and 25 college 
graduates. Three hundred of the teachers 
are men, and the average salary is well 
over $50 monthly. The teachers are not only 
closely supervised by county officers, but are 
made to cultivate reasonable self-examination 
by a remarkable document called ‘“‘a self- 
grading certificate of success.” It contains 
a list of questions regarding personality, phys- 
ical and mental, earnestness as a student, 
sincerity in professional development, and 
efficiency in teaching, with numerical values 
assigned toeach. A teacher who finds at the 
end of the school year that he falls below 50 
is advised to “ quit teaching for the sake of the 
children, for your sake, and for the sake of the 
State.” The list of boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
country libraries, standardized schools, and 
social centres organized testifies to the effec- 
tiveness of Berks county[methods. 


On returning from Florida early in De- 
cember Dr. Brumbaugh devoted much of his 
time last month to the preparation of his 
annual report as Superintendent of Education 
to be read at the January meeting of the 
Board of School Controllers of Philadelphia. 
It contains a review of the work of the schools 
during the eight years of his administration 
which covers a period of great advance in 
their organization and efficiency. 
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THE action of the school authorities in 
suspending the members of the Chimt Club, 
composed largely of members of the junior 
class of the Coraopolis High School, because 
they would not disband the organization or 
resign from it, was sustained by Judge Joseph 
M. Swearingen, in an opinion handed down 
recently in Common Pleas Court, in which he 
refused to grant an injunction to restrain the 
school officials from interfering with the 
students attending their classes. The re- 
straining order was asked for by the parents of 
seven students who were suspended. 

It was the contention of the students and 
their parents that the Chimt Club was not a 
secret organization, but was solely for social 
purposes and did not in any way interfere 
with their high school work. They claimed 
further that the club was not in any sense a 
school organization. The school authorities 
contended that under the school code they 
can regulate societies or clubs to which the 
students belong, if in their opinion it is de- 
trimental to the discipline of the school. 
In refusing the injunction the court held that 
the school board acted within their authority. 
The court was of the opinion that the club 
interfered with the school work and that it 


might stir up jealousies in the high school’ 


which would be prejudicial to its welfare. 


The Board of Education of Chester has 
approved the ordinance to be presented to 
City Council by the Juvenile Court officers 
providing for a curfew law, compelling children 
under 16 years of age to remain off the streets 
after 9 o'clock at night during the winter 
months and at 9:30 o’clock during the summer, 
unless accompanied by parents or guardians. 
It would be well indeed if every town in 
Pennsylvania had such alaw. To make the 
hour 8:30 in winter and 9 o’clock in summer 
would be still better. In some places 9 o’clock 
has been fixed upon for all the year round. 





The Outlook, referring to the death of 
Charles Regonlot, “with one exception the 
oldest member of the Outlook family,”’ says: 
“He constituted himself persona! guardian of 
the mailing list, to whom the stopping of a 
subscription was a personal loss, a new sub- 
scription was a personal gain, and a de- 
linquent subscriber he called a ‘prodigal’ to 
be persuaded back into the family. Courtesy 
and pleasantness were his inheritance and 
counted largely in the warm affection in which 
‘Charley’ was held by all who knew him. 
He had just completed the fortieth year of his 
service with this office, and his associates are 
glad to remember that a recognition of the 
length and quality of that service presented to 
him on the day before his unexpected death— 
gave him the happiness of receiving ‘a well 
done, good and faithful friend,’ from those who 
will long miss his smile, his cheerfulness, and 
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his loyal devotion to a work, in whichTthey 
all share.”” On the list of The School Journal 
and otherwise, Miss Elizabeth McVey has 
made a similar record of efficiency for the 
past forty years. The August number of The 
Journal, 1911, tells of her seventieth birthday 
anniversary, and speaks the loving admiration 
of her friends. Not many good people know 
such a good day. It was all most fitting, and 
everybody felt that not a word too much 
was said of “Lizzie McVey” on that happy 
occasion. 


Public schools were established in Holland 
as early .as the twelfth century, and systems 
of public schools, more or less developed, 
existed in that country at the time the Pilgrim 
Fathers took refuge there and at the time 
William Penn traveled through the country. 
Possibly both obtained their ideas about 
education from the Dutch. To admit it may 
be to destroy certain idols, but the truth is 
what we want these days. One thing is 
certain, the school system of Pennsylvania is 
not an importation from New England or 
New York, but it is an outgrowth of ideas 
contained in Penn’s Frame of Government, 
whether he obtained them in Holland, or in 
England, or whether they were original to his 
own mind. 





Fathers and mothers in dividing up their 
income for personal and household expenses, 
says the Reformed Church Messenger, should 
allow a certain amount of money for books. 
The minds of the boys and girls need food 
and clothing as much as do their bodies. 
Even if the income is small not everything is 
spent on the physical necessities. Something 
is always allowed for other things. And the 
money so used should not all go to the moving- 
picture show and the candy and ice cream 
stores. Our children should be saved from 
the idea that they live merely to eat and to 
drink or to earn a living. They themselves 
are of the greatest value to themselves. 
They should be taught that it is more impor- 
tant to make a life than to make a living. 
We know by our own personal experience 
that our children need to be saved from the 
lust of the flesh and from the mere fove of 
money. For this reason we should buy books 
for them. We should cultivate in them a 
love of reading. Books should be their best 
companions. Boys and girls will love books 
more readily if the books are given to them 
as their own personal property. Therefore, 
buy books. Be sensible and buy books for 
them on Christmas and on their birthday. 
Anyway, buy books for them. 





Prof. Wm. H. Slotter, of Doylestown, says: 
The November number of The Journal is 
especially valuable. Every article is not 
only interesting but helpful. 
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DIRECTORS’ STATE MEETING. 





4 oe twentieth annual meeting of the De- 
partment of School Directors of the 
State Association will be held in Harrisburg 
February 4th and 5th, on Thursday in the 
Auditorium of the Technical High School 
and on Friday morning in the Auditorium of 
the Central High School. The most intel- 
ligent, progressive and conscientious school 
directors in the State attend these annual 
sessions. But the number is not what it 
should be, nor what it will be, when di- 
rectors more generally appreciate their 
duties and responsibilities. We are all 
learners in a wide field and should come to 
our work with an open mind, and with an 
earnest desire to improve all opportunities 
that gives us help to do it bettér with each 
passing year. The following is the 


PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 


Thursday 9:30 a.m. Technical High School. 
Devotional Exercises, Rev. Edwin E. Curtis, 
Pastor Westminster Presbyterian Church. 

Address of Welcome, Hon. S. Jj. M. Mc- 
Carrell, Associate Law Judge, ——— County. 

Response, J. Newton Rhoads, Reading. 

Music. 

Address, “What is the Matter with the 
Public Schools,” City Supt. C. S. Foos, Read- 
ing. 

Discussion: D. J. Driscoll, Andrew G. Smith, 
W. H. Horner, Hugh B. Eastburn and Wil- 
liam ‘ Lauder. 

Appointment of Committees. Presentation 
of Resolutions and References of Same to 
Committee. 

1:30 p.m. Music. ; 

Address by the President of the Department, 
Harry A. Boyer, Harrisburg. 

Address, “School Architecture,” Illustrated, 
Dr. J. George Becht, Sec’y State Board of 
Education. 

Recitation. 

Address, “Our Needs in Rural Education,” 
Dr. Charles Albert, Bloomsburg. 

8:00 p.m. Music,. Technical High School 
Orchestra. 

Address, “ The School Director in the School 
Work,” Dr. J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster 

Address, ‘Hon. S. D. Fess, Congressman 
from Ohio. 

Friday, 8:30 a.m. Central High School. 
Devotional Exercises with the High School 
Pupils. 

Music, High School Pupils and Orchestra. 

Annual Address to the Students, Dr. Samuel 
Hamilton, Allegheny County. 

Question Box, Conducted by Hon. J. George 
Becht, Secretary State Board of Education. 

Reports of Committees: Necrology, Resolu- 
tions, Nominations, Miscellaneous Business, 
Adjournment. 

The officers of the Directors’ Department 
are President, Harry A. Boyer, Harrisburg; 
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Vice-Presidents, 1st, R. J. Yost, South 
Bethlehem; 2nd, J. A. McFarland, Consho- 
hocken; 3rd, Miss Abbie W. Wilder, Ken- 
nett Square; Rec. Secretary, Adrian H. 
Jones, West Hazelton; Cor. Secretary, D. 
D. Hammelbaugh, Harrisburg. — 
, Executive Committee: J. Newton Rhoads, 
Reading; Charles M. Magee, Easton; S. R. 
McClure, Braddock; T. J. McGinty, Oly- 
phant; W. G. Davis, McKeesport. 

Legislative Committee: M. H. Henning, 
Wilkinsburg; T. G. Magee, Altoona; Dr. 
J. D. Orr, Leechburg; Frank L. Campbell, 
Chester; H. M. Lessig, Pottstown; James 
M. Wuchter, Allentown. 


oe 
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THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 





Sa sixty-fifth meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Educational Association, 
held at Harrisburg during the last three 
days of December, was a great success, with 
an admirable programme enjoyed by every- 
body. The enrollment is second only to that 
of Pittsburgh last year, and may exceed 
nine thousand. The attendance was large, 
and representative of all the best elenients 
in the school work of the state. The meet- 
ings of the general sessions and of the de- 
partments, except that of Music, were all 
held in the Technical High School. Presi- 
dent Shaw was congratulated on every hand 
upon his excellent programme and upon the © 
enthusiastic interest and approval that was 
everywhere manifested. The songs of the 
male quartet and the violin of Miss McIlroy 
afforded delightful variety. 

The meeting was called to order promptly 
at 2 o’clock on Tuesday afternoon by the 
President. He introduced Judge Samuel J. 
McCarrell, of the court of Dauphin county, 
who bade the Association an earnest wel- 
come to Harrisburg. Supt. James J. Pal- 
mer, of Oil City, replied in a paper of un- 
usual merit. The unique feature of this 
meeting was the ovation given to the newly- 
elected Governor, of Pennsylvania, Dr. Mar- 
tin G. Brumbaugh, a life member of the As- 
sociation whose entire public life thus far 
has been devoted to educational work. He 
was given an impromptu reception after 
his address to the Association, and every- 
body present was glad to grasp the strong 
hand of their old associate and their new °' 
Governor. Hon. Henry Houck re-elected” 
Secretary of Internal Affairs, who has for,” 
nearly two generations been one of our best’ 
known school men, shared with Dr. Brum- 
baugh the honor of this enthusiastic ovation ~~’ 
and the glad heartiness of this reception. . 

In his address Dr. Brumbaugh spoke of © 
the association’s record of service to edu- 
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cation in Pennsylvania and as being con- 
cerned with the most vital thing in public 
life, the public school, and pointed out its 
obligation to the public in advancing new 
and timely needs of the community. “In the 
last analysis, an education that does not 
put a larger loaf on a workman’s table is 
scarcely the kind of education the people 
should be asked to support. And this-can 
and must be done without any lessening of 
that liberal culture which gives tone and 
character to our people and insures the 
leadership essential to a progressive de- 
mocracy. We have trained our people to 
enjoy and this is well. We must also train 
them to produce the things they now know 
how to enjoy. Thus we give the complete 
equipment that a rightly organized society 
requires for its perpetuity and for its prog- 
ress. There are new things to be done, 
vastly important ones. We shall do them 
one by one as they press for consideration. 
We can never be a static people. The best 
of yesterday is but a hint of the ordinary 
of tomorrow. The call always has been, 
always will be, for men and women of great 
hearts and broad vision who shall lead our 
People into all wise and worthful things. 

e best is none too good. To you the 
‘Commonwealth turns to make actual for 
each upspringing citizen the best ideals that 
our spirits may hold.” 

Speaking of the possibilities of the public 
school system for preparing the youth of 
the State for business life, he said: “ Just 
now, we have a striking illustration of a 
great educational need in this country. Al- 
most ten million people under our flag think 
in the Spanish language. The world-wide 
and unfortunate war has opened suddenly 
a new market for six hundred million dollars 
of American products in our sister republics 
to the South. They all use the Spanish 
language. In New York, only a fortnight 
ago, that wise educator-statesman, Am- 
bassador Naon from the Argentne Republic 
plead for our help in giving his progressive 
and wonderfully resourceful people the 
products their advancing civilization re- 
quires. Shall this voice from the land of 
Sarmiento, the foremost man in all Latin- 
America, go unheeded or shall we at once 
teach our pupils to use the Spanish lan- 
guage, the language of the Pan-America 
south of us,—the language of one-tenth of 
our own people,—the language that opens 
to us the doors of honorable trade in a 
hundred harbors,—the language that may 
and probably will, because of the present 
war, become what it once was, the language 
of diplomacy throughout the world?” 

The importance of educators keeping 
close to the people and leading them to 
better things, when needed, and of voca- 
tional and industrial training, found strong 
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support from the next Governor. In clos- 
ing, Dr. Brumbaugh said that the school 
code opened a way for a century of success- 
ful and continuous development of schools, 
and warned his hearers that to be of value 
school service must be responsive to the 
every-day inquiry of the home. Teachers 
should steer clear of those who have educa- 
tional theories, but whose sole aim is to do 
and say something different from what is 
being said and done today. 

On Monday evening President Shaw, in 
his address, spoke especially of loss and 
waste in the work of the schools. The 
greatest of wastes results from the loss of 
pupils before they get into the high school, 
which comes from a variety of causes and 
can be overcome by co-operation and work- 
ing closer tothe home. Lack of proper prep- 
aration is the basic cause of most failures 
in business while at the same time there are 
many cases where persons of no extra- 
ordinary natural ability, having necessary 
education, are succeeding in practically 
every line of endeavor. Why this waste 
of human living? Can a remedy be found? 
Shall individuals continue to fail to meas- 
ure up to a fixed standard of efficiency? Is 
it not the function of the public school to 
bring to a much greater number the asist- 
ance needed? His address was a general 
review of elementary and high school con- 
ditions showing the virtues and the short- 
comings of the educational system of this 
country. He gave statistics to show the 
actual money value of education, comparing 
one boy who quit school early and learned 
a trade with another who got a technical 
training. He pointed out that although the 
first developed his earning capacity when 
very young, he was soon outstripped when 
the other finished his school work. He said 
that of the total number of children in the 
United States who enter school, only 3.14 
He closed 
with a tribute to the “ clod of a rough coun- 
try boy,” whose latent possibilities may be 
developed by proper education to unlimited 
powers. 

At the Pittsburgh meeting of the State 
Association last year a special committee 
was appointed to report upon the Rural 
Schools, and to make such suggestions as 
seem best for their improvement. The per- 
sonnel of this committee, which included 
Drs. Nathan C. Schaeffer, Raymond W. 
Seis, Louis W. Rapeer, Harlan Updegraff, 
and Supts. G. Bruce Milnor and Frank A. 
McClung, made certain a careful inquiry 
and a report of practical value. It was 
presented in a pamphlet of one hundred and 
more pages, of which eight thousand copies 
have been printed for general distribution. 
Dr. Schaeffer, as chairman of the commit- 
tee, presented this report, saying that all 
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the recommendations had received a ma- 
jority vote of the committee, and some 
of them a unanimous vote, but that no 
member of the committee should be held 
responsible for each and every recommend- 
ation as if all of them had met with his en- 
tire approval. The recommendations will 
appear in the report of proceedings in our 
February number, and the same with ex- 
tracts from the report on the annual volume 
of proceedings. 

A plan for a teachers’ retirement system 
in Pennsylvania to be presented to the 
Legislature was presented by Prof. J. 
George Becht, president of the Council of 
the State Educational Association and chair- 
man of a committee to make a study of the 
subject. Accompanying the report and bill 
were studies made by Dr. Raymond W. 
Sies, of the University of Pittsburgh, an 
expert on the subject. The proposed bill 
would provide for teachers’ retirement 
under State control. The fund is to be 
provided by contributions from the teachers 
according to a scale which is outlined in 
the bill and by State appropriation. The 
qualifications for retirement upon a pension 
are thirty years’ service of eight months 
per year and age of sixty years. The max- 
imum pension that can be paid is $800 a 
year and the minimum eighty per cent. of 
the minimum salary of the grade of the 
teacher. In case of disablement it is pro- 
posed to allow a pension of one-sixth of 
the average monthly salary during the last 
forty months employed. A State retirement 
board is to be named by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction to contain representa- 
tives of teachers of all grades in the State 
school system. This board will act on all 
applications for retirement and make rules 
for administration. Pensions are to be paid 
quarterly. 

The new department of music met in the 
hall of the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, Chairman James Mcllroy presid- 
ing. The programme included Christmas 
carols, chorus from the Harrisburg schools, 
E. G. Rose, director; The Mission of Music, 
Mrs. Frances E. Clark, Camden, N. J.3 
What are the Requirements for a Superin- 
tendent of Music? A. L. Fillmore, Pitts- 
burgh, and, for the second session an ad- 
dress by Dr. Hollis E. Dain, of Cornell 
University, and a practical demonstration 
by Steelton school children conducted by 
W. H. Harclerode. One great need of our 
schools and our people is music and so few 
can sing well or play well on an instrument. 
Long life and evergrowing influence to the 
new department. 

A constitutional amendment was adopted 
with the purpose of bringing into closer 
touch the teachers throughout the State. 
The plan is to have a grade school, a gram- 
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mar school and a high school teacher as 
representatives of the teachers in each 
county. Ideas looking toward better things 
in the schools will be discussed by these 
delegates and referred annually to the As- 
sociation as recommendations, 

The meetings of the various Departments 
and Round Tables had full programmes, 
Their proceedings will be given in part in 
successive numbers of The School Journal 
and more fully in the annual volume which 
will be sent to each member enrolled. 

The enrollment at this time, some dis- 
tricts “not yet heard from,” give promise 
of reaching nine thousand or more, about. 
one fourth of the teachers in the public 
schools. A number of towns have enrolled 
all their teachers. Lebanon county has 
done this, and the city of Harrisburg. More 
than a thousand teachers are enrolled from 
Westmoreland county. 

Dr. W. C. Bagley, professor of education 
at the University of Illinois, told of an in- 
stance reported among many, of a girl who 
had studied under a total of ninety-six 
public school teachers up to the time of her 
graduation from the high school. On 
that girl ninety-six personalities had made 
their impressions during her public school 
life, and ninety-six teachers were jointly 
responsible for the school development of 
her intellectual and moral qualities, so far 
as the influence of the school was effective. 
The responsibility for a student’s success 
or failure can seldom be traced to any one 
teacher, when so many instructors unite in 
their efforts to educate the student. Yet 
perhaps there is nobody who cannot look 
back to one or two or three teachers who 
of the total number made the most lasti 
impressions on him or her and influenc 
most largely their course of life. The 
great thing to do is to inspire pupils with all 
the visions and ideals possible. Compar- 
ing ideals with facts, the latter are often 
worthless unless they establish ideals. Atti- 
tudes and prejudices are responsibe for 
many triumphs and failures of education. 
The teacher’s profession is at a disadvan- 
tage as compared with some others. After 
a physician spends five or six years in’ 
practice he can very nearly judge the re- 
sults of his work but the teacher cannot do / 
this so well. Many mistakes made in teach. ° 
ing the child are aggravated by teachers 
shifting from one to another their grave | 
duties and responsibilities. 

Dr. Edward Howard Griggs, of New 
York city, spoke on Education for the Art 
of Life, a well-prepared study of the prop- 
erly balanced life as the finest work of art. ‘ 
He dwelt on the new humanistic movement, ” 
including the need of personality, soci- 
ability, positiveness of character and pro- | 
gressive growth. Concerning the fast’ 
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point he said “ the moment we cease to grow 
we should be buried, if not for our own 
good then for others’, lest we bother them 
by our inactivity.” He declared the worst 
tragedies of life to be those of negation, of 
men who have never quite dared to live and 
develop their personalities. He spoke of the 
danger of too great centralization and sys- 
tematization in education, showing how the 
old country school is the freest from these 
evils. The best teacher is the one who 
makes himself unnecessary to the pupils as 
soon as possible, by teaching the pupil to 
stand alone. His addresses were based on 
the pleasure that comes from doing right. 
The only way to fight bad habits, is to 
fall in love with high ideals, a person, or 
something higher than ourselves. 

A warm tribute to the thoroughness of 
the German school system was paid by 
Supt. William M. Davidson, of Pittsburgh, 
He attributed much of that empire’s suc- 
cess in the commercial and intellectual 
world to growth of the schools and the re- 
spect given there to the opinion of school 
teachers. The Old Order Changeth was 
the subject of his impressive address. 

Dr. Lewis W. Rapeer of State College, 
read a paper on The Standard Rural 
School Plant. He spoke of the proper equip- 
ment of school buildings and the necessary 
furnishings and appliances of teaching in 
the country districts. Rural schools should 
be developed into social centers with librar- 
ies, lecture halls and attractions for soci- 
able gatherings as well as facilities for prac- 
tical instruction in agriculture to all mem- 
bers of the community. 

Dr. W. Grant Chambers, dean of the 
school of pedagogy, University of Pitts- 
burgh, spoke on Co-operation in Education. 
He said that the school is not the only 
factor in education, other powerful agencies 
being the home, the church, the play- 
ground, court, business, business hours and 
the newspaper. “I know of no more help- 
ful alliance,” than that between the school 
and the daily press, and it should be culti- 
vated as one strong agent of co-operation. 
The small daily paper can be made the go- 
between for the public and the work of the 
schools. The newspaper should print write- 
ups of things of local interest that will 
draw the attention of school pupils. There 
could be descriptions of neighboring geo- 
graphical and geological features, of in- 
dustries and of the more or less familiar 
things near at hand. I also recommend a 
school column in the newspaper, to be con- 
ducted by school students themselves and 
not by the editorial staff of the paper. This 
would be the best possible motive for inter- 
est in English composition. The editor of 
the local paper is one of the men whose 
friendship should be cultivated by parents, 
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teachers and scholars.” He spoke of the 
parent-teacher associations as a means of 
the home going into the school and the 
school going into the home. The home 
should be the laboratory for the testing of 
the instruction in practical things given in 
the school. 

In his address upon the Peace Movement 
Dr. Schaeffer said that pupils should not 
be taught the glamour and glory of war, 
but that every one should be urged to re- 
gard the state as the organization of force, 
backed by justice and tempered by good 
will. He referred to the war in Europe as 
having ruined the very city of Ghent where 
this year there was to have been celebrated 
one hundred years of peace between the 
United States and Great Britain, and said: 
“Tt used to be urged by the militarist class 
in Europe that the way to prevent war was 
to be prepared for war. The present war 
has proved the fallacy of that proposition.” 
The state will always need an organized 
force—an army and navy—for rag pur- 
poses and so will all nations. The courts 
must fall back on this force to carry out 
decrees. The pupil must be taught history 
so that he will realize that national force 
must be applied according to the golden rule. 

That it will be only a short time until 
the American saloon is no more was the 
opinion expressed by Dr. O. T. Corson, of 
Ohio. The great wave of protest against 
the saloons is largely due to the teachings 
in the schools. “The American saloon is 
doomed as surely as the sun is bound to 
rise to-morrow morning. Its downfall will 
be caused by the generation that has been 
taught the evils of alcoholic liquors in the 
American schools in the last twenty-five 
years.” He also spoke on The Three C’s 
in Education. They are Consciousness of 
power to do things, Cultivation of this 
power and Consecration of this power. He 
condemned the stand taken by persons who 
wish to do away with home study, saying 
that it is a great moral influence in keeping 
children off the streets at night. Here is 
where the curfew comes in. In referrin 
to the war, he said he was entirely neutral, 
as the President had ordered all citizens 
te be, but I feel like the man who didn’t 
care whch one of the allies won. He spoke 
of the German nation as suffering from 
selfishness and self-esteem growing from 
too much book-learning. 

Dr. W. E. Holbrook of Choctaw, Ark- 
ansas, came from an out-of-the-way region, 
but he had much of interest to say of the 
work doing in the rural life of his back- 
ward country. He was endorsed by U. S. 
Commissioner Claxton as a man with a mes- 
sage on the training of “Rural Boys and 
Girls in Systematic Activities.” And he has 
it. He told of life in the Ozark Mountains 
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and the ignorance of the great majority of 


the people. The people of the Ozark and 
Allegheny mountains, he said, are a thorn 
in America’s civilization but these same per- 
sons can be made a credit to the country 
with better school and home conditions. He 
outlined the life of the mountaineers and 
the amount of work the women have to do 
in his address on the “Life of Drudg- 
ery of Our Country Mothers.” The women 
do most of the hard work and the average 
earning capacity of a family in that part of 
the country is about $175 per year. It was 
a story of country life with too little edu- 
cational uplift in it. 

Scranton was selected as the place of 
meeting for the year 1915. The invitation 
was given by Dr. S. E. Weber, Superinten- 
dent of that growing city, representing him- 
self, his School Board, the Chamber of 
Commerce and other organizations. It was 
heartily seconded by Co. Supt. J. C. Taylor, 
who spoke for Lackawanna county. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: 
City Supt. H. H. Baish, of Altoona, presi- 
dent; Co. Supt. Robt. C. Shaw, Greensburg, 
first vice-president ; Miss Margaret Maguire, 


Philadelphia, second vice-president ; pe 
McCaskey, Lancaster, secreta = 
Keck, Kutztown, treasurer; lifford B. 


Connelly, Pittsburgh, was chosen as a mem- 
ber of the executive committee, and C. D. 
Koch, Harrisburg, to represent the Asso- 
ciation in the Educational Council. 


— 


SCORE ONE FOR PENNSYLVANIA. 








MUSIC IN SCHOOLS OF DUNMORE, 





T is told of the schools of Dunmore, Penn- 
sylvania, that they were reported by 
the Mosely Commission as having the best 
singing the members of the commission 
heard in any school in America. In this 
light the report of music in the grade schools 
of Dunmore by the commission is of prime 
interest. It is given verbatim, the answers 
being in italic in the original copy. 


MUSIC IN ALL GRADES BELOW THE HIGH SCHOOL, 
DUNMORE, PA, 


1. Is music required? Yes. 

2. How many minutes per week are given 
to it in each grade? About 150 in lower; 100 
in upper. 

3. Is the course graded? Yes. 

4. Give titles and authors of textbooks used 
in each grade. Harmonic Reader by Ripley 
and Tapper, Sight Singing Melodies (Newton). 

5. Do you sbi particular attention to voice 
buliding? es. How is this done? By 
watching voice quality in drills and all other 
exercises. 

6. Features of practice, by grades: Rote 
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singing : Grades 1, 2, Staff notation and sight 
singing: Grades 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. Individual sing- 
ing: rades 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. Vocal drill. All 
grades. Ear training: Grades 4 4:5:6.2 
Dictation: Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, & Written 
work: Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. Sight reading, 
using syllables: Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. Sing- 
ing words at sight: Grade 8. Two-part sing- 
ing: Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. Three-part singing: 
Grades 7, 8 5, 6. 

7. Are the pupils “marked” in music? Yes. 
If so, are the marks considered in their class 
standing? Yes. 

8. What are the steps in your method of 
teaching children in primary grades to sing 
by note? Tonic chord on 3 lines—D, M, S; 
by the end of year 5-line staff is completed. 

9. What percentage of the pupils in the 
grammar grades can sing an ordinary hymn 
tune at sight? 80 per cent. 

10. For what parts is the music used in 
eighth grade written? 4 parts—alto, soprano, 
tenor, bass. 

11. How do you manage boys’ voices during 
the time of change of voice? Sing softly, 
using only those tones that come with ease. 

12, What is the total number of rooms in- 
cluded in your answers? About 59. 

13. In how many of these is there a piano? 
3. An organ? 3. 

14. (a) Does a special ber = of music 
give all the lessons? No. Or (b) do the 
grade teachers give all of the lessons, vas 
special department supervision? Or (c) do 
the grade teachers carry on the work under 
the direction of a supervisor of music? Yes. 

15. How often does the supervisor visit each 
room? Twice a month. 

16. Are prospective grade teachers required 
to pass an examination in music? Yes. If so, 
who prepares the questions? The State. 

17. In what branches is the special teacher 
or supervisor of music required to pass an ex- 
amination? In -addition to music we expect 
music teachers to have all the qualifications of 
grade teachers. We have always had teachers 
with such qualifications. 

Several factors that would tend toward 
securng results of great excellence are to 
be noted in this report. The amount of 
time given per week is = ee exceptional, as 
reference to Note 2 will show. Voice pro- 
duction is wisely guarded at all times when 
the voice is used, though special vocal drill 
is also given. The careful organization of 
work, as reported under “ Features of prac- 
tice,” is also commendable. Somewhat 
more unusual, however, is the unqualified 
affirmative used in answering question 5. It 
leaves little doubt that music in Dunmore 
is ratedasa “regular” and nota “ special” 
subject and is given the sensible sort of 
treatment that such classification always 
brings to a subject. In conjunction with 
the amount of time accorded, this gives a 
strong plan of organization. The answers 
to questions 8, 10, II, 14, 15, 16, 17, are 
also commended to the attention of the 
reader. 


Supt. C. F. Hoban may well be gratified at 
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this high tribute to his schools, which is 
found on pages 23 and 24 of BuLLETIN No. 
33 of the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, entitled “ Music in the Public Schools.” 


_ 
~<— 


OVER THE FIELD. 








ROM the Educational News Bulletin of the 
State Board of Education, we have the 
following: 

Dr. A. L. Suhrie, of the West Chester State 
Normal School, has prepared a syllabus of a 
recent lecture on Pedagogical Literature for the 
After-Training of High School Teachers, 
giving sources of helpful professional literature 
available to teachers and principals without 
cost or at nominal fees. The following is a 
partial list of these publications and sources. 
1. Proceedings of Educational Societies or 
Associations. For free list see Educational 
Directory issued annually by the U. S. Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D.C. 2. Annual 
Reports of (a) U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. (b) State Superintendents of Public 
Education, especially Penna., N. Y., N. J., 
Mass. (c) City Superintendents of Education, 
especially Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Springfield. 3. Free Gov- 
ernment Bulletins of U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion. U. S. Bureau of Agriculture. State 
Departments of Education. State Boards of 
Education. University Departments of Edu- 
cation. Send to each of these departments for 
lists of free publications, and then order such 
as are of special interest. 4. Philanthropic 
Societies engaged in educational work and 
social service. The Russell Sage Foundation 
of New York Cityistypical. 5. Bibliographies 
issued by the U. S. Bureau of Education. 
Monthly Record of Current Educational 
Publications. 6. Educational Periodicals. A 
complete list is published each December by 
the U. S. Bureau of Education. 7. Book Re- 
views. The above named periodicals, to- 
gether with the Bookman, will supply book 
reviews of interest to high school teachers. 

Under the direction of Mr. J. S. Champion, 
teacher of the Agricultural Department of 
the Honesdale High School, and Co. Supt. J. J. 
Koehler, a School Boys’ Poultry Club of 
Wayne county was organized last March. 
Every boy in the county in regular attendance 
in the public schools was eligible to member- 
ship. Seventy-six boys in twenty-three of 
the thirty school districts became members. 
Printed rules and regulations governing the 
activities of the club were distributed and 
each member was awarded an appropriate 
membership certificate. The County Com- 
mittee presented each member one setting 
of eggs from thoroughbred stock, provided the 
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recipient would buy one extra setting of the 
same kind. The members were to care for 
their stock and make monthly reports of suc- 
cesses or failures. The committee also fur- 
nished the boys with poultry pamphlets from 
Pennsylvania State College. These discussed 
the hatching and rearing of chickens, the value 
of foods, building of chicken houses and other 
matter incident to poultry raising. The 
breeds were mainly confined to Barred Rocks, 
Buff Rocks, White Leghorns, Rhode Island 
Reds and White Wyandottes. In October the 
members brought their best poultry products 
to the Wayne County Fair where a poultry 
contest was conducted. A room was set aside 
at the Fair for the use of the School Boys’ 


Contest. There were 91 entries containing - 
187 fowls. The birds were shown in singles 
and trios. The officer in charge of the Club 


raised $152 to defray the expenses of the 
contest. This was raised by private sub- 
scription, advertising, contributions from the 
Wayne County Savings Bank and two local 
newspapers. Of this amount $77.60 was 
awarded in premiums. Appropriate ribbons 
were also presented to the winners. The 
boys were very enthusiastic and there seems 
to be no difficulty in retaining their interest. 
The contest stimulated interest in poultry 
raising among a large number of people who 
otherwise would have been little interested. 


~— 
—> 


BRUMBAUGH ON PENNSYLVANIA. 








Apoke than eight hundred persons took 

their seats in the great dining hall of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, at the sixteenth 
annual dinner of the Pennsylvania Society, 
the largest public dinner of the year in New 
York; Hon. Richard P. Hobson spoke for 
dreadnoughts, Ex-Gov. Edward S. Stuart 
presented the gold medal of the Society to 
Doctor Naon, ambassador from Argentina, 
saying this medal had been awarded but 
three times: “First to that much-beloved 
Philadelphian, Dr. Horace Howard Furness; 
again to our distinguished fellow member and 
former president, Dr. Andrew Carnegie, and 
third to that most popular of English states- 
men, now known as Viscount Bryce.” 

Governor Brumbaugh was cheered to the 
echo when he rose to speak for Pennsylvania. 
In part, he said: 

We gather in this metropolitan centre to 
think of Pennsylvania—our home State. 
Here you have builded her an altar. Here 
you have lighted the fire, and here we shall all 
gather warmth and welcome and a quickened 
gratitude that Divine Wisdom so planned that 
our eyes should first see mother’s eyes in the 
clear, even light of a Pennsylvania home. 
We did not then know, we do not yet fully 
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know, what a blessing was ours to be born a 
Pennsylvanian. Had it been my lot to be 
born in the State of my own choice, and with 
the knowledge I now possess of my country, 
I should gladly and unhesitatingly have chosen 
Pennsylvania. 

She is rich in history, unrivaled in indus- 
try, splendid in philanthropy, glorious in 
patriotism, unsurpassed in intellectual leader- 
ship and rich in moral and religious character. 
These are the inheritance of her sons. To 
know Pennsylvania is to love her, and to live 
upon her bounty ignorant of her record is to 
live unworthily. 

The one commanding leader to cross the 
Atlantic in Colonial days was William Penn. 


. He saw as no other leader saw the need of a 


new and a great experiment in government, 
and seeing, he successfully accomplished on 
the banks of the Delaware the most significant 
advance in government that any man has 
ever given to the world. Under his broad 
toleration all peoples found home and haven 
in the land we love. The English and Welsh 
Quakers filled the capital on the Delaware and 
the region round about. These gave them- 
selves to the development of the civic and 
industrial life of the colony, erected their 
churches, founded their schools and held close 
and even affectionate relations with the mother 
country. 

Beyond these, in a zone fifty miles in width, 
settled the sturdy, substantial Germans. 
They could smell limestone land twenty miles 
in the wilderness. To them we are indebted 
for our agricultural development, for our great 
textile industries and for substantial service 
in the founding of great professional schools, 
notably in medicine. To these great gifts 
they added that of peacefully and honestly 
devoting themselves to the development of a 
sweet and pure home life and a spirit of devout 
worship. Beyond these, into the great moun- 
tain valleys, swept the earnest, aggressive 
Scotch-Irish. They pushed the frontier to the 
Ohio Valley, subdued the Indians and erected 
churches and schools as the foundation of their 
citizenship. These pioneers on the frontier 
deserve undying fame for their lofty patriotism 
and heroic struggles to carve culture and char- 
acter from the wilderness. To these, living in 
peace and unity, came steadily all the op- 
pressed of the earth. They were all made 
welcome and given a part in the holy experi- 
ment. From this heterogeneous life has come 
the virile citizenry of today. 

To be a loyal Pennsylvanian is to be a true 
knight of service in behalf of this great people, 
who in mill and mine, forge and factory, forest 
and farm, are giving themselves to the enrich- 
ment of the Commonwealth. Around them in 
their toil stand school and home and church, 
the great safety institutions of a people. So 
long as these are respected, loved, honored by 
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use, the future of the State is assured. For we 
do not in Pennsylvania count our wealth in 
dollars, but in conduct. Not in stocks and 
bank accounts, but in loyalty to each other and 
to the nation of which we are a significant and 
worthy part. 

We have done much to safeguard our people 
when at work. We have never seriously 
attacked the problem of organizing wise 
provisions for the leisure of our people. 
people whose leisure is unstudied have not 
yet risen to the dignity and worth of true 
Pennsylvanians. I make the prediction con- 
fidently, that in the next 20 years we shall 
think and legislate more for our people when 
they are not at work than we do for them in 
the hours of toil. 

Above all other issues—this is dominant, 
the fostering of a wise spirit of loyalty to the 
great Commonwealth. It should be our 
honorable boast that we are citizens of no 
mean State; that in all the counts that make a 
people worthy and worthful one may, with 
assurance, point confidently to the dear old 
Keystone and say reverently, gladly, honestly, 
Hail, Pennsylvania! 


AT STATE COLLEGE. 








T is estimated that more than ten thousand 
Pennsylvanians went to State College 
recently to inspect their state institution, and 
to participate in the annual observance of 
Pennsylvania day. They thronged and 
crowded into the twenty odd circus tents that 
housed the exhibits of the agricultural fair, 
staged by the students of the agricultural 
school. 

Outside of the gathering of the old members 
and members-elect to the general assembly 
and the state senate, Governor Tener and part 
of his cabinet made up the list of dignitaries 
who joined with the college trustees in cele- 
brating the occasion. Nearly 100 represen- 
tatives and senators met at the State College 
in their first political gathering. Coming only 
a few days after election, Penn day afforded 
the first opportunity for legislators to get 
acquainted. 

Among the distinguished guests were Dr. 
J. L. Snyder, president of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College and Herman A. Miller, presi- 
dent of the State Patriotic Order Sons of 
America which organization presented to the 
college two splendid steel flagpoles, each 100 
feet tall, one adorned with a large American 
flag and the other a big flag of the State of 
Pennsylvania. These poles and flags were 
presented to the college at 1.30 0 "clock this 
afternoon, with appropriate exercises, presided 
over by Governor Tener. 

Mr. Miller, in behalf of the donors, made the 
presentation speech, and H. Walton Mitchell, 
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of Pittsburgh, president of the Board of 
Trustees, accepted them for the college. Fol- 
lowing the flag presentation, Governor Tener 
and a part of his Cabinet reviewed the college 
cadet regiment on the campus. At the morn- 
ing exercises in the Schwab Auditorium, Dr. 
Sparks, president, said this was the most 
important Pennsylvania Day State College 
had ever had, being the largest in point of 
attendance and the most representative, as 
there were so many members of the Legislature 
in attendance. Dr. Sparks said: “The prop- 
erty which comprises the buildings, equipment 
and grounds of your college is valued at more 
than $2,000,000, and today we account to the 
tax-payer of this commonwealth for our 
stewardship of it.” 


OUTHOUSES AND INDECENCY. 


ths vital subject of outhouses, and their 
abominable conditions, as described 
elsewhere in this issue by Supt. J. C. Taylor, 
should recall negligent School Directors wher- 
ever found in Pennsylvania to a sense of their 
duty. If they permit such indecent and 
unsanitary outhouses longer to exist they 
should be removed from office by the Court 
of the County in which they thus make pre- 
tense of being school directors. If the Board 
erects outhouses such as are required by law, 
and the teacher does not see that these are 
kept in decent condition then the teacher 
should be summarily dismissed. Pupils should 
always be taught to think that no better use 
of a lead pencil can be made than to score 
down and erase thoroughly any vile or ob- 
scene mark or expression that some black- 
guard may have left behind him. This is 
practical training in morals. They are thus 
undoing the foul work of the blackguard and 
to this extent aiding the cause of decency. 
Sections 632 and 633 of the New School Code 
are as follows: 

Section 632. The board of school directors 
in every district shall with every building used 
for school purposes provide and maintain in a 
proper manner, a suitable number of water- 
closets or outhouses, not less than two for 
each building where both sexes are in attend- 
ance. Such waterclosets or outhouses shall 
be suitably constructed for, and used sepa- 
rately by, the sexes. When any waterclosets 
or outhouses are outside and detached from 
the school building, the entrances thereto 
shall be properly screened, and they shall, 
unless constructed at a remote distance from 
each other, have separate means of access 
thereto, and, if possible, for not less than 
twenty-five feet from such waterclosets or 








outhouses, such means of access or walks 


leading thereto shall be separated by a closed 
partition, wall or fence not less than seven 
feet high. 
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Section 633. The board of school directors 
shall keep all waterclosets or outhouses used 
in connection with any school building in a 
clean, comfortable and sanitary condition, and 
shall, not less than ten days prior to the 
opening of any term of school, and oftener 
if necessary, have them properly cleaned and 
disinfected by the use of fresh dry slaked 
lime or other proper disinfecting material. 


INCREASE OF SCHOOL DEBT. 








LEGAL OPINION AS TO INCREASE OF INDEBTED- 
NESS OF SWISSVALE DISTRICT, 





eer following is the opinion in full of the 
Attorney General upon an important 
point in law, defining the authority of the. 
School Board, in the matter submitted for 
decision: 
Harrisburg, December 23, 1914. 
Hon. NatHan C. SCHABRFFER, 
Superintendent Public Instruction. 

Sir: This Department is in receipt of your 
communication of December 11th, enclosing a 
letter addressed to you by the Superintendent 
of Schools of Swissvale borough, and asking 
in substance to be advised whether, under the 
facts stated in your communication. and in 
said letter, the Directors of the School Dis- 
trict of Swissvale Borough, a school district of 
the third class, have legal authority. 

First—To increase, at the present time and 
without the assent of the electors thereof at 
a public election, the indebtedness of said 
school district in the sum of $30,000, to meet 
casual deficiencies of revenue. 

Second—If said directors have such power, 
then (a) May they borrow said sum of money 
as a temporary debt and issue an_obligation 
therefor under the seal of the District, as 
provided in Section 508 of the School Code 
of May 18, 1911, P. L. 309 at page 333? or = 
Must such i increase of indebtedness be secured 
by a bond issue under Section 506 of said 
School Code, made at a time for assessing and 
levying the annual school taxes? 

The material facts are as follows: 

The total assessed value of prop- 

erty taxable for school pur- 

poses in said district, is........ $0,450,000.00 
Two per centum of this amount 

IS ae a ee erage 


On itt of one per centum of 
this OMmount 18. 6 .scs200. Sosse3 47,250.00 
The present indebtedness of said wind dis- 

trict, all of which is secured by bonds thereof, 

is made up of two classes, as follows: 

A. Outstanding bonds issued by 
authorization of the electors at 
a public election,................ 

B. Outstanding bonds issued by 
Directors without the assent of 
electors, 

Total 
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From the foregoing statement it apears that 
if in considering and ascertaining the legal 
power of the Directors to increase the present 
indebtedness of the school district without the 
assent of the electors, the above mentioned 
item of $86,000 for bonds heretofore issued 
by authorization of the electors is to be taken 
into consideration and included in the calcu- 
lation then the present indebtedness of the dis- 
trict amounts to more than two per centum 
of the assessed valuation of property therein 
taxable for school purposes and the school 
directors by reason of the prohibition contained 
in Section 8 of Article IX of the Constitution 
have no power to increase the indebtedness of 
the district without the assent of the electors. 

If, however, this item of $86,000 should be 
excluded from the calculation and only that 
portion of the existing indebtedness which 
was created by the Directors without the as- 
sent of the electors—to wit: the item of $120,- 
500, is to be taken into consideration, then 
under the said constitutional provision the 
Directors still have a borrowing capacity to 
be exercised by themselves and without the 
assent of the electors, of $86,500, said amount 
being the difference between two per centum 
_ of the total valuation and the amount of out- 

standing indebtedness created solely by the 
proper school authorities. 

The provistons of Section 8 of Article IX 
of the Constitution applicable to the first 
branch of inquiry, read as follows: 

“The debt of any... school district ... 
shall never exceed seven per centum upon the 
assessed value of the taxable property therein, 
nor shall any such. . . district incur any new 
debt or increase its indebtedness to an amount 
exceeding two per centum upon such assessed 
valuation of property without the assent of 
the electors thereof at a public election in such 
manner as shall be provided by law... .” 

The question therefore now arising may be 
stated’ as follows: 

Where the total existing indebtedness of a 
school district is more than two per centum of 
the assessed value of taxable property therein, 
but it appears that a part of such indebted- 
ness was duly authorized by a vote of the 
electors, may such part be deducted from the 
gross amount of the indebtedness, and, if the 
remainder of the indebtedness is then less than 
two per centum of the assessed value, may 
such remaining indebtedness be increased to 
an amount not exceeding two per centum of 
the valuation without special authorization by 
the electors? 

This statement of the question involved as- 
sumes, of course, that when the proposed in- 
crease is added to the aggregate of the existing 
indebtedness, no matter how created, the total 
indebtedness of the district will then not ex- 
ceed seven per centum of the assessed valuation. 

The inquiry thus stated, being the first in- 
quiry set forth in your communication, is 
answered in the affirmative by the opinion of 
our Supreme Court in the case of Keller vs. 
Scranton, 202 Pa. 586. At the time the con- 
troversy disposed of by that case arose, the as- 
sessed value of taxable property in the city of 
Scranton was $23,121,000, and two per centum 
thereof amounted to . The debt of 
the City of Scranton was $582,000, or more 
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than two per centum of the assessed value of 
taxable property. It appeared, however, that 
of this indebtedness, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to $582,000, the sum of $299,000 had been 
approved and authorized by a vote of the 
electors and the balance of the debt, to wit: 
$283,000, considerably less than two per centum 
of the assessed value of taxable property, had 
been incurred without a vote of the electors. 

It was proposed by the Councils of the City 
of Scranton to increase the indebtedness of 
the City through the erection of a viaduct 
which would cause damage to abutting prop- 
erty owners, in an estimated amount of pos- 
sibly $100,000. 

A bill was filed for an injunction to re- 
strain the City authorities from thus increas- 
ing the then existing indebtedness of the 
City without first obtaining the consent of the 
electors. The court below found as a con- 
clusion of law that the municipal authorities 
had no power to increase the indebtedness of 
the City without authorization from the 
electors. Upon appeal to the Supreme Court, 
that Court, in an opinion by Mr. Justice Mit- 
chell, reversed the decree of the court below 
and directed that the bill be dismissed. 

In the course of the opinion it is held that 

“The general scheme of the constitution 
with regard to the amount of municipal in- 
debtedness is clear. Section 8 of Article 9 
divides such indebtedness into three classes 
considered with reference to amount first, debt 
exceeding seven per cent. of the assessed 
value of taxable property, which is absolutely 
prohibited, except as to cities whose debt ex~ 
ceeding seven per cent. at the time of the 
adoption of the constitution; second, new debt 
or increase of indebtedness by the municipal 
authorities, which is permitted to the extent 
of two per cent. of assessed value; and third, 
new debt or increase of indebtedness exceed- 
ing two per cent. but less than seven per cent. 
of assessed value, which is permitted with the 
assent of the electors at a public election. 

“The words of the section with which we 
are directly concerned are, ‘Nor shall any 
municipality or district incur any new debt or 
increase its indebtedness to an amount ex- 
ceeding two per centum upon such assessed 
valuation of property without the assent of the 
electors thereof.’ This thought a limitation on 
the power of creating debt is also a recogni- 
tion of its existence. The power to raise 
and spend money for public purposes is a 
necessary attribute of all governments and in 
our system has always been exercised by the 
legislative branch of municipalities under such 
regulations as the legislature of the state has 
prescribed. The constitutional provision puts a 
limit on the power, and on the legislature’s 
authority to confer it, but at the same time 
is a recognition of the power as exercised by 
the municipalities. Hitherto it had been with- 
out limit not only as to amount of expendi- 
ture but also as to the time and mode of 
payment; it is still without limit as to amount 
of expenditure, if paid or means of payment 
provided at the time, but beyond two per cent. 
of assessed value, it cannot be authorized as 
a debt for the future without the assent of the 
electors obtained at a public election. The 
result of the provision is that the municipal 
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authorities, charged with the raising and 
spending of public money incident to the cur- 
rent expenses of the government, still have 
the same power they have always hitherto had 
as to the creation of public debt up to the 
two per cent. limit, and the same power to the 
further limit of seven per cent if authorized 
hy a vote of the electors. The immediate 
necessity for money in the administration of 
the municipality’s affairs may vary day to 
day and the mode of meeting it was not 
intended to be taken out of the discretion of 
the ordinary municipal authorities, up to the 
prescribed limit, fixed as sufficient to provide 
for ordinary requirements. But when an ex- 
traordinary occasion or demand arises, re- 
quiring more than two per cent. then the as- 
sent of the voters must be obtained, and it 
will be sufficient up to the prescribed limit of 
seven per cent. The order in which these 
two powers may be exercised is not prescribed, 
this is not material. What the section is 
concerned with is the amount of the indebted- 
ness of each class, not the order in which it 
is incurred. 

“Tt was found as a fact by the learned judge 
below, that at the time the ordinance in ques- 
tion was passed, the debt of the city was more 
than two per cent. of the assessed value’ of 
taxable property therein and that part of the 
debt had been duly authorized by a vote 
of the electors, and if this were deducted 
from the gross amount the remainder, created 
by the council without special authorization 
by the electors, might be increased by the 
estimated debt to be incurred under the ordin- 
ance, without reaching the two per cent. 
limit. Under such circumstances the debt 
was within the authority of councils and the 
ordinance valid.” 

This decision is directly applicable to your 
inquiry. The existing indebtedness of the 
school district of Swissvale Borough consists 
of two classes: First, the sum of $86,000. 
authorized by the electors, and Second, the 
sum of $120,500 created by the school di- 
rectors alone. As the amount of the indebted- 
ness in the class authorized to be created by 
the school authorities without the assent of 
the electors is less by $86,500 than two per 
centum of the assessed value of taxable prop- 
erty, you are advised that the Directors of 
the District in question have authority by 
their action alone, to increase the present in- 
debtedness in the amount now proposed, to- 
wit : $30,000. 

Having reached the conclusion under the 
first branch of your inquiry that the Directors 
of the school district in question have the 
power to increase by their action alone the in- 
debtedness of the district in the proposed amount 
of $30,000, it remains to inquire whether they 
may exercise this power under Section 508 
of the School Code by creating a temporary 
debt secured by the obligation of the district, 
payable within two years from its date out of 
current revenues, or whether the increase 
must be by a bond issue under Sections 506 
and 507. 

In the drafting and enactment of the 
School Code, strict regard was had to the 
provisions of the above quoted Section 8 of 
Article IX of the Constitution and Section 10 
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of the same Article, providing in substance 
that any school district incurring any indeb- 
edness should, at or before the time of so 
doing, provide for the collection of an annual 
tax sufficient to pay the interest and also 
the principal thereof within thirty years. 
Hence provision was made in Section 506 of 
the Code for the issuing of bonds for the 
purpose therein specified (which do not in- 
clude ordinary current expenditures), to such 
an amount that the total indebtedness of the 
district would never exceed seven per centum 
upon the assessed value of property taxable 
for school purposes in the district. And it 
was provided that “such indebtedness or in- 
crease of indebtedness shall be incurred and 
bonds issued therefore only at the time of 
assessing and levying the annual school taxes.” 

By Section 507 it is provided that such 
bonds shall be made payable and become due 
at stated periods not exceeding thirty years 
after the date thereof and that the district 
shall in its annual tax levy provide for their 
payment within said pals 

Nothing is said in Section 506 with refer- 
ence to the authority by which the indebted- 
ness therein authorized may be created, but 
this section, must, of course, be read in con- 
nection with Section 8 Article IX of the - 
Constitution, prohibiting any school district 
from incurring any new debt or increase its 
indebtedness to an amount series two (2) 
per centum upon the assessed valuation of 
property without the assent of the electors, 

The matter of providing, through the action 
of the proper school authorities alone, for 
such funds, up to the constitutional limit, as 
will supply the necessities of school districts 
as these necessities may vary from time to 
time, is provided for in Section 508 of the 
Code. The material part of this section reads 
as follows: 

“Any school district having no indebted- 
ness or whose indebtedness is less than two 
(2) per centum of the total valuation of the 
taxable property for school purposes therein 
may at any time, by or through its board o 
school directors, incur, in addition to any bonds 
herein authorized, a temporary debt, or bor- 
row money, which in school districts of the 
... third . .. class shall not exceed .. . one- 
half of one (1) per centum of the total 
amount of taxable property in such school 
district, and issue an obligation therefore, 
under the seal of the district, if any, properly 
attested by the president and secretary thereof, 
payable within two years from the date thereof 
and bearing interest not exceeding the legal 
rate ... provided that the total amount of 
all indebtedness in any school district issuing 
such obligations shall not, at any time, includ- 
ing all such obligations, exceed two per centum 
of the total valuation of taxable property 
therein . . . Provided further, that any school 
district incurring any temporary debt and 
issuing such obligations in the manner herein 
provided, shall provide from its current rev- 
enue for the payment of the same.” 

This section evidently relates peg ar te f to 
the second class of indebtedness defined by 
our Supreme Court in the foregoing citation 
as “new debt or increase of indebtedness by 
the municipal (school) authorities, which is 
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permitted to the extent of two (2) per centum 
of assessed value.” 

In construing the language used to describe 
the district to which this section is intended to 
apply, namely: “any school district having no 
indebtedness or whose indebtedness is less 
than the two (2) per centum of the total 
valuation of the taxable property for school 
purposes therein,” the principles laid down by 
our Supreme Court in the case of Keller vs. 
Scranton, supra, should be applied. Inthe ap- 
plication of those principles to the facts in 
the present case for the purpose of assertain- 
ing whether the directors of the district now 
in question have a legal authority to exercise 
the powers conferred by Section 508 of the 
School Code, the item of $86,000, for outstand- 
ing bonds issued by authority of the electors, 
should be excluded and the existing indebted- 
ness of the district of this class fixed at 
$120,500. Under this construction Swissvale 
Borough is a school district “ whose indebted- 
ness is less than two (2) per centum of the 
total valuation of the taxable property for 
school purposes therein.” And its directors 
may, therefore, for the purpose of meeting the 
casual deficiency now existing, exercise the 
power conferred by Section 508 of the School 
Code and borrow money as a temporary debt, 
to be paid within two years out of current 
revenues, up to the amount of one-half of 
one per centum of the assessed value of its 
taxable property, i. e., up to $47,250, as this 
amount added to the existing indebtedness of 
this class will make the total indebtedness of 
the class less than two per centum of the total 
valuation. 

It is true that the total amount of all in- 
debtedness of the district will, after the pro- 
posed $30,000 has been borrowed, be $236,500, 
or more than two per centum of the total 
valuation of taxable property therein, and this 
condition would seem to be in violation of a 
literal interpretation of the language of the 
language of the proviso of Section 508, above 
quoted, namely: “That the total amount of 
all indebtedness in any school district issuing 
such obligations shall not at any time, in- 
cluding all such obligations, exceed two (2) 
per centum of the total valuation of taxable 
property therein.” 

I am of opinion, however, that as the sec- 
tion now under discussion deals exclusively 
with the power of directors to incur new 
indebtedness or increase an existing indebted- 
ness, the phrase “total amount of all indebted- 
ness” as used in said proviso, must be under- 
stood as being descriptive of, and limited to, 
the second class of indebtedness referred to 
in the foregoing opinion of our Supreme Court, 
namely: such indebtedness as is within the 
power of the directors to create. As the in- 
debtedness of this class in the district now 
under consideration will, after the addition of 
the proposed temporary debt be only $150,500, 
or less than two per centum of the assessed 
valuation of taxable property, I am of the 
opinion that the terms of the proviso above 
quoted will not be violated by the proposed in- 
crease of indebtedness. 

You are therefore advised that the directors 
of the school district of Swissvale Borough 
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have legal authority to now borrow for the 
purpose indicated the sum of $30,000 as a tem- 
porary debt and issue the obligation of the 
district therefor, payable within two years 
from its date out of current revenues. 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed) J. E. CunnincHam, 
First Deputy Attorney General. 





ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Heilman: At the recent 
convention of our directors, there was some plain 
talk about the different ways in which some of 
them were neglecting their work. One of the 
most important subjects discussed was that of 
primary reading, which is very poor in the great 
majority of schools. A resolution was 
favoring the adoption of some system of recog- 
nized merit. 

DavupPHIN.—Supt. Shambaugh: Mrs. Walter 
Leroy Smith, chairman of the National Parent- 
Teacher Associations, spoke at six meetings held 
in various parts of the county. Much interest 
was manifested by the parents and friends who 
were present at these meetings. At Wiconisco 
the large high-school room was crowded with 
parents—the result of a house-to-house visitation 
by the teachers—and an active association was 
formed. I have had the pleasure of attending a 
number of Patrons’ Meetings throughout the 
county. At the meetings held in the rural 
sections great enthusiasm was manifested by 
the patrons. Night vocational schools have been 
organized at Wiconisco and Williamstown, most 
of the students electing courses in practical 
mining. Courses in domestic science and 
household arts will be inaugurated in the voca- 
tional school at Wiconisco under the supervision 
of Miss Elizabeth McWilliams of the high-school 
faculty. The library work in the Wiconisco 
High School as a part of the senior English will 
be continued by Principal John Shambach. The 
members of the class will be required, as a part 
of the work, to make a card catalogue of the 
school library. 

JuntaTa.—Supt. Kauffman: A county associ- 
ation of teachers has been organized for social 
and educational advancement. Plans are form- 
ing and being perfected for the proper organiza- 
tion of the rural schools. 

LACKAWANNA.—Supt. Taylor: The most dif- 
ficult problem in our rural schools is the water 
closet question. Many of these closets are 
unsanitary, and in effect, immoral. Foundation 
walls or underpinning are broken down, or 
lacking, so that a current of ice-coid air meets 
the unlucky user. In some places doors are 
broken or wholly lacking; in which cases snow 
drifts in and covers the seats, making it impossible 
to use the closet in the usual way. Hence the 
seats and floor are befouled, and the closet 
becomes nastier than a cow stable. In addition 
to this, some of these closets are covered inside 
and outside with obscene writings and drawings, 
making them a moral menace to every child who 
enters. How intelligent and high-minded men, 
as all of our school directors are, can allow such 
nefarious conditions to exist, I can not under. 
stand. Schools are supposed to be maintained 
for the moral and intellectual upbuilding of the 
community. But perhaps it is an economic 
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question, It may be that a few dollars are saved 
by permitting this vile outrage on youth and in- 
nocence to go on: but the cost to the children of 
such economy is appalling. This is not a nice 
subject to talk or write about; but if conditions 
are to be improved, some one must tell the 
truth publicly in hard, stern words. This 
menace to the health and morals of our children 
must be removed; and if patrons of the schools 
will give their support, I am sure that directors 
will do their duty. If these obsolete outside 
water closets were the best available, the cause 
for criticism would not be so great; but closets 
that are entirely sanitary and comfortable, and 
that can be attached to any rural school building, 
may be had at areasonablecost. At Caleville in 
Covington township one of the Smith Company’s 
chemical closets has been installed. It is con- 
nected with the school room, so that the children 
are not subjected to the chilling winter winds; 
and being p where it may be easily inspected 
by the teacher, there is no temptation to misuse 
it. Thiscloset installed by the Covington School 
Board is open to the inspection of any rural 
School Board in the county. All the rural school 
districts in the county owe a debt of gratitude to 
the progressive directors of Covington township 
for taking the first step in this greatly needed 
reform. A few years ago the School Board of 
Newton township rendered a similar service to 
the rura! schools by installing a modern heating 
and ventilating furnace. Now all but six of our 
rural schools are properly heated and ventilated 
by these furnaces. 

Another matter is causing some trouble. Al- 
most every year the directors in our rural dis- 
tricts hire as teachers a number of new normal 
school graduates living in cities to teach in our 
rural schools. A month or two after the term 
opens some of these teachers are “appointed” to 
city positions. According to Section 1209 of the 
School Code, no teacher under contract can be 
hired by any other School Board in Pennsylvania, 
unless released by the Board by which he or she 
was first employed. But in the face of the law 
these city School Boards continue to appoint 
teachers in our schools, and to take them away 
from us at any time during the school term that 
suits theirconvenience. And even when they are 
acting in direct violation of the School Code, they 
have not the courtesy to consult our rural school 
boards before making such appointments. The 

uestion arises, Have rural school boards any 
rights that city school boards should respect? 
City people are supposed to have more refine- 
ment and culture than farmers, but have they 
more honesty and fairness? 

ABINGTON Twp. (Montgomery Co.).—Supt. 
Ling: The Weldon building is now furnished and 
the new rooms are occupied. A part of the former 
building is used as an assembly room. This 
school has raised funds for a new Edison machine 
which is now in use. Twenty-five volumes have 
been added to the teachers’ professional library. 
The funds are provided by the teachers of the 
township. The High school has had two lec- 
tures on Alaska by H. Huber Clark who has 
ao several years in the territory. They were 
illustrated with slides. The superintendent by 
invitation addressed the Noble Improvement 
Association on the schools and their needs. 
Weldon school made a thanksgiving donation of 
food supplies to Abington Memorial Hospital. 
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ARCHBALD.—Supt. Kelly: In spite of our best 
endeavors, evening schools are a failure in this 
district. .Too much outside amusement. 

Brappock.—Supt. Steltz: Weekly news bulletin 
of all school activities published in local paper. 
Parent-Teachers’ Association formed. New 
high school building in process of erection. Con- 
ference with parents of first year high school 
pupils held. Four Medical Inspectors elected 
at a salary of $8 per room. Revised high school 
course adopted by Board. Keystone View Co.’s 
600 set of stereoscope, stereograph and lantern 
slides purchased and used for social-center work 
and study of Geography. 

oa eer Ni Eisenberg: A special class in 
manual training has been organized for over-age 
boys of the third and fourth grades. This is 
putting new life into these backward boys. The 
class meets once a week. The manual training 
has been extended to the colored schools, in- 
cluding all colored boys in the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth les. Fifteen of the large boys in the 

les below the sixth are also taking this work. 
pecial visiting days were observed throughout 
the city on the 8th, 9th, and roth of December. 
The weather was decidedly unfavorable. In 
spite of these conditions, we had 1700 visits on 
ese special days. 

Darsy.—Supt. Kreider: Fourteen of our 
teachers are taking work at the West Chester 
Normal School for degrees. Three are doing 
work at the University of Pennsylvania. This 
shows a good professional spirit active among 
them. A new kinetoscope of the Edison type 
was won by the Darby schools in a contest 
conducted by the “North American.’’ This 
will make it possible to improve the teaching of 
many subjects by moving pictures and slides. 

DunMORE.—Supt. Hoban: Every teacher in 
Dunmore has enrolled in the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association. 

JEANNETTE—Supt. Shank: The interest in the 
evening schools continues. The Woman’s Club 
conducts a school for sewing on Saturdays, open 
to pupils above the third grade. Several hundred 
attended. A half dozen of our teachers attend 
the University of Pittsburgh on Saturdays. All 
have enrolled in the State Association. 

Mauanoy Twp. (Schuykill Co.).—Supt. Noo- 
nan: The problem of transportation is a serious 
one: We are using wagons, trains, and trolley cars. 
Our district is so scattered that too much time 
is consumed in traveling to and from the central 
schools. I have manipulated the thing so that 
by the use of trains, the difficulty has been mini- 
mized this month. The Schuykill Valley Rail- 
way, operating trolley lines in this section, has 
refused to transport children at reduced rates, 
claiming that such action on their part would be 
discrimination. It seems to me that some pro- 
vision should be made for school children. On 
account of Institute being held on Christmas 
week of next year, the Directors of Mahanoy 
Township, on recommendation of the Superin- 
tendent, decided to hold an Institute of their own 
next year if the date is not changed to an earlier 
part of the year. 

TayLor.—Supt. Robinson: An evening school 
to study mining was opened the last of the 
month. The attendance and interest shown are 
very encouraging. Our teachers have adopted 
for their study this year Sabin’s Common Sense 
Didactics. 

















